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The contributors to this issue do not represent or belong to one specific style or art movement. With work 


ranging from Post-Punk Expressionism to classical Romanticism, they have only one thing in common: what 


brings them together here in Emigre magazine is their multi-cultural interests and backgrounds. All of these 


artists” lives have been strongly influenced and enriched by exposure to various cultures. Most have lived in 


different countries, some have traveled extensively, while others have never ventured outside their city limits 


but have dreams and ideas that extend far beyond any boundaries. Together, they present an international blend 


of art and literature. With this special issue, we are further exploring “Emigre” magazine’s underlying theme, 


that of “International Culture.” 


HTRIBUTORS 


Born and raised in Japan and educated in the United States, Gavin Flint is 
painter whose work has been widely exhibited in Tokyo, San Francisco and New 
York, Andrea Goldstein moved to San Francisco 3 years ago from her native 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, She works as a freelance photographer in the fields of 
architecture and portraiture. Canadian artist John Hersey adjusted to his 
ew home in California as easily 2s to the unexplored field of computer art. His 
illustrations (both digital and analogue) have been published in “MacWorld,” 
“Mother Jones,” "PC World” and many other magazines in the U.S., Canada, and 
Japan. Stefano Massei is a fashion and product photographer who often 
ventures into art photography. He was born in Livorno, Italy and came to America 
in 1980. The association Hard Werken is quickly becoming an internationally 
acclaimed design studio, with offices in Rotterdam, Holland and Hollywood, 
California. Their work has been exported and exhibited worldwide. Susan King 
is an artist and writer who lives in Los Angeles. She produces books as works of 
art af Paradise Press. Winston Tong is a performance artist/musician who has 
‘von several awards for his multi-media performances. He was a member of the 
band Tuxedomoon and spent 3 years recording and performing with them in 
Belgium, Holland and England, while simultaneously working on his solo albums. 
The late novelist and screenplay writer John Fanite was born in Denver, 
Colorado. His Italian heritage (his parents were Italian immigrants) is a major 
theme in his numerous books and short stories, which have been translated 
into Duteh, German and french. Native New Yorker Alice Polesky is a San 
Francisco-based freelance writer who has, among others, written for, the San 
francisco Chronicle Review and The Berkeley Monthly. She is the consulting 
editor of “Emigre” magazine. Frenchman Didier Cremtieux is a multi media 
artist who lives in Brooklyn, New York. He has frequently collaborated on 
paintings, films, and murals with his long time friend, artist Scott Williams 
(the creator of “Robot 009") who lives in Santa Barbara, California, Jeffrey 
Browning is the curator and part owner of Modernism Gallery in San Francisco, 


California, He has written for “Arts and Architecture” and published various 


‘eseays on art and artists. Kees Broos is a publicist who lives in Arnhem, 
Holland. He is a frequent contributor to “Outch Art + Architecture Today,” the 
bi-annual review published by The Netherlands Ministry of Welfare, Health, and 
Cultural Affairs, Ward Schumaker's illustrations have won many awards and 
his work has been published in such prestigious annuals as “American 
Illustration,” “Print,” the “AIGR Annual,” and the Japanese magazine 
“Portfolio.” Stanley Banos is a writer and photographer who loves his dog 
Bob. He lives in Brooklyn, New York and his immediate goals include: visiting the 
world’s largest chair monument in Thomasville, W.C., and eventual world 
conquest. Kyle Thayeris @Master of Architecture candidate at the University 
of California, Berkeley. He has written for “Archetype,” “City Arts” and “Design 
Book Review.” He is currently an editorial assistant for “Places” magazine. 
Peter Claessens is 2 publicist living in fmsterdam, Holland and is a frequent 
contributor to “Vinyl” magazine. Karen Douglas is a graphic 
designer/painter, who lives in London, England, She is a frequent visitor to the 
U.S, The band Tuxedomoon left their hometown of San Francisco in the early 


eighties and headed for the more worldly cultural atmosphere of Brussele, 


Belgium, where they have been residing and recording ever since. Rigo is a 
young artist from Portugal who is currently attending the Art Institute in San 


francisco on a scholarship from the Aliance of Independent Colleges of Art 
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An emigre is, of course, an emigrant; one who 
emigrates, leaving one country for another, especially 
for political reasons. American history is above alla 
story of emigrants, a circumstance of no little irony due 


to the fact of our having killed off almost the entire native American Indian population. Our treatment 
of Africans, Mexicans, Chinese, and Japanese wouldn’t win us any humanitarian awards either. And the 

loss is certainly ours because their cultures are much older and richer than our own. Obviously American 
freedom and tolerance has been exaggerated, but unhappily prejudice and intolerance is even greater in 
other parts of the world. Rather than dwelling upon the dismal plight of refugees, however, | would like to 


consider the cultural mix which is the single most outstanding quality of life in America. 


White Anglo-Saxon protestants may still constitute the largest segment of the American population but in 
the cities where culture is created and destroyed they are well under fifty percent. Minorities, taken 
together, are in fact, the majority. New York and Los Angeles are each, respectively, one of the largest 
Puerto Rican and Mexican cities in the world. There are Chinatowns, Japantowns, Little Italies, etc. in 
many of our cities but, nevertheless only a pathetic minority of native English speaking Americans can 
speak a foreign language. How many perfectly lucid conversations in English must we have with 
multilingual citizens of the world before we are shamed into learning at least one foreign language? 
Were our minds in our stomachs we'd be virtual linguistic prodigies, but alas, our menu French, Italian, 
Spanish, and Japanese still does not prevent us from being culturally illiterate. Without a knowledge of 


any other language and culture we can have no illuminating perspective on our own. 


In an age of international communications and travel even local pride of place and cultural practice is 
increasingly multifaceted. Today a Boston housewife can become president of the Phillipines, and bad 
international public relations can cause the downfall of a decades old dictatorship. Students all over the 
world are demonstrating against South African apartheid, although | can’t help but wonder what, if 


anything, is being done to eliminate racism at home. 


Far more interesting than politics or economics, admittedly the two strongest forces of international 
change, are the cultures of emigrants who historically are often outstanding artists, writers, musicians, 
scientists, dancers, and teachers. In american history, especially, emigres have been not only the 
bringers of culture, but also the agents of our own self awareness. Such people differ dramatically from 
isolationist political and economic refugees who are content to live in their respective ethnic ghettos 
without acclimating themselves to the new culture which surrounds them. Their alienation is literal, and 
they can only fail at their attempts to recontruct the past. Worse still, their ignorance magnifies their 


insecurity 


Now that it is possible to fly anywhere in the world in less than a day, and even the lowest common 
cultural denominator, the daily newspaper, has international news, culture no longer recognizes any 
boundaries. Hence, culture is a matter of psychology and tradition, of inclination and desire, and not of 
simple geography or lack of choice. It is possible to have 20/20 vision and still be culturally blind. We see, 
ultimately, with our minds, and just as our eyes shift their focus from one object or direction to another, 
it is more vital that our minds shift focus and perspective in order to understand and value the content of 


our lives. 


When Rudy VanderLans, the Art Director of Emigre magazine, moved from Amsterdam to San Francisco 
five years ago he experienced less culture shock in moving from one cosmopolitan city to another than 
would someone moving from Nebraska to San Francisco. And because boundaries are no longer relevant, 
whether or not one is an emigre is more a matter of personal culture than of passports or birthplaces. It 
is possible to travel half way around the world and still be in the same rut and, conversely, to be very 


cosmopolitan without leaving home. 


May we suggest that you add a foreign art or literature to your cultural diet to supplement your pasta, 
sushi, and burritos? You'll discover that they are highly nutritious, richer than any dessert, and contain 
absolutely no calories! You'll be surprised at the extensive menu offered in Emigre, the magazine of 


international culture. 


Jeffrey Browning, San Francisco, November 1986 
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collaborative painting by American painter Scott Williams and French multi-media artist Didier 


History 0 


Painted in 1981 in a garage in Yenice, California, “The History of the World” (15’x4’) is a 


Cremieux. Emigre spoke with both Scott and Didier, who live in Santa Barbara and Brooklyn 


respectively. 


STENCIL ART BY SCOTT WILLIS 


World 


EMIGRE: How did you guys meet? 


DIDIER: We met at the Compound in San Francisco, the first Punk shopping 
mall. Scott had a small gallery space there. We met when | went there to 
show him my work. Later on he came to see me in my studio and we 
talked about art. | was into “Illusions” at that time - a lot of things 
floating around on canvasses without any definite shape. Talking with 
Scott about art, | felt that we definitely shared views and interests. 

Scott was using spray paints at the time, and I was using airbrush. In 
technique it was pretty complementary. We were both using stencils, and 
again we shared many interests: history, the space shuttle, Japanese 
comic books, etc. 


EMIGRE: When did you first start your collaboration? 


SCOTT: We collaborated on a couple of murals in San Francisco. This was in 
1981, | believe. All of the murals are How destroyed. One was at the 
Goodman Building on Yan Ness, another in a beauty shop, | forget where. 


DIDIER: Yes, we did three murals and one billboard. One of the murals was 
along the same lines as “History of the World.” We’ve been real bad 
about making pictures, nothing’s been recorded. We would barely get 
enough money for the paint to do the murals. We'd buy some Mexican 
food and work all night for three nights in a row. We had quite a 
collection of stencils then, and we kept using them in different 
combinations. 


SCOTT: We had developed similar styles. We had both done a lot of xerox 
copying earlier, but became frustrated by the size limi 
art. | started doing stencils. The first stencils | cut out of magazine covers, 
the “National Enquirer,” etc.. One image in particular | wanted to make 
bigger, so | borrowed a projector. Didier had started using a projector 
too. In a way the stencils were similar to using the xerox machine. We 
could do multiples, but we were no longer restricted by size. 

We started doing murals together because we were attracted to the size. 
We had so much room to fit lois of images, but most of the walls we did 
the murals on didn’t last more than a year. Buildings were torn down. So 


ions of xerox 


PHOUOGRAPHED IW FOUR PARTS BY HARK FRRBIA 


we decided to start doing them on canvas. | bought the biggest piece of 
canvas | could find. The idea behind the “History of the World”was to take 
all the stencils we had at the time and apply all of them to the canvas. 
We started using black and white and built up color as we got more 
certain about where we wanted things. We used car paints, airbrush, 
anything that gave us the right colors. It took us three weekends to finish 
the painting but it took a year before we first showed it. 


DIDIER: | had rented this garage Hear a canal in Venice. It was a big two car 
garage, nice weather all summer long, and Scott had just moved to the 
valley. He visited me in Venice on the weekends. We would just kinda 
hang out, do some painting, spend time on the beach. It was a great 
time. We had always wanted to put all our images together. “The History 
of the World” was kind of an accumulation of these. Most of the images in 
“The History of the World” were used in earlier paintings. We didn’t really 
have any more opportunities to do murals, so we decided to apply these 
images to canvas. It was great to collaborate. We'd talk briefly about the 
images we were going to use, talk about composition, size of images, 
where they would go on the canvas, but we Hever talked very long. We 
just started painting. One of us would paint a certain area and then we'd 
get out of the garage because the fumes would get pretty bad. We'd 
hang out in the garden, go back in and we'd kinda rotate. We only 
worked on the weekends, we both had odd jobs to pay for the rent. 


EMIGRE: What kind of material do you use for the stencils? 


SCOTT: Butcher paper. The most important thing is to be able to cut it 
easily. What makes it deteriorate is all the layers of paint that 
accumulate. It doesn’? matter what you start out with. You will wear out 
your hands trying to cut cardboard. 


EMIGRE: Tell ne about your use of imagery. 


SCOTT: We are both fascinated by Japanese comic books. We feel we have 
a lot in comon with them, especially the way they fill the page. 


DIDIER: We both lived fairly close to Japantown in San Francisco. We loved 


to go to the bookstores there and look at the Japanese books. | 
remember the colors being so bright, and there was so much movement 
and activity. What fascinated me most, though, were the comics that had 
so many images on a page. And this was for six year old kids! The pages 
were just crammed with pictures and little explanations on how things 
worked. Fora kid to take in so much information must be mind-blowing. 
Curiosity rules my life, and these cartoons made me very curious. I’ve 
been in love with them ever since | first saw them. 


EMIGRE: Why the title “The History of the World?” 


SCOTT: It is not a very accurate title. Maybe it should be “A Non-Linear 
History of the World.” It didn’t start at one end and develop. 


ENIGRE: Do you think that 50 years from now a painting like “The History of 
the World” will still be enjoyed by people? Are there certain aesthetic 
qualities in the painting that make it timeless? 


DIDIER: | am not sure in terms of aestethics. | think the painting is 
significant and stands out because of the collaboration itself. There are 
not that many examples of collaboration in painting. | feel the style we 
are using in “The History of the World” is almost decorative. It deals more 
with style and is not as introverted as most painting is, although the 
imagery is filled with very personal symbolism and meaning, 
representative of our interests. But again, by using a somewhat 
decorative style, the collaboration was made easier. 


SCOTT: Yes, I think so. It is very representative of our time. This is its value. 
There are not a lot of people | can collaborate with, and Di rand | had 
our difficulties occasionally. But we shared enough ideas for it to work 
out. Didier leans more towards graphic art, | like Expressionism. So it 
balances out nicely between us. 


Martin Muller at Modernism Gallery in San Francisco recently acquired 
“The History of the World.” It was shown at the Emigre magazine 
benefit party on August 30,1986 at Modernism Gallery in San Francisco 
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Typesetting and Font Design from Emigre braphics 


The fonts used in Emigre magazine are designed and composed on the 
Apple Macintosh computer. We now offer both typesetting services and 
fonts for use with your Macintosh. Custom font design is also available. 


Our bitmap fonts are designed for use on the Apple Macintosh and 
ImageWriter and are optimized for their 72 dpi resolutions. These 
fonts may be printed out on the ImageWriter with any software, 
such as MacWrite or MacPaint. (Only MacDraw or MacPaint will 


generate LaserWriter printouts of bitmap fonts.) Most fonts come 
with both smoothened and regular versions and both are included 
in each font order if available. 

$15 per font + $12 shipping & handling charge per order 
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The typefaces shown here can be set in any Any of our fonts can be 
combination at virtually any percentage size in customized, or we can create 
either page make-up or galley form. Digital a new font to your 
illustrations, charts, symbols, logos and other specifications. We can add 
Graphic devices can also be set along with our special characters, symbols, 
fonts. Text and layout for typesetting may be event company logos. We also 
submitted in either hardcopy or Macintosh provide font and graphic 
micro floppy disk form. We provide design and design services including 
Production services for maps, diagrams, identity packages for your 
identities, or entire publications. Macintosh system or special 
Photo printouts : $12 per 8”x10" page project uses. 

Laser quality printouts: $1 per 8”x10” page 

$21 per hour for keyboarding text type 

$.50 per character for large display type 


These pictograms are available as font characters for use with the Macintosh 


computer. To apply them simply position the cursor anywhere in your document 
and type the desired symbol. The pictograms can be used with any Macintosh 
software, bu? a LaserWriter is required for printing. A set of bitmap screen fonts is 


included with each pictogram font. 


315 per font + $12 shipping & handling charge per order 
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PostScript fonts are designed for use with the Macintosh and high resolution 
printers, such as the LaserWriter and LinoTronic. Currently we offer several 
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PostScript fonts. In addition, all or our “Bitmap” fonts are available in PostScript 


form. A bitmap screen fon 


$35 per font + $12 shipping & handling charge per order 
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Send orders to: Zuzana Licko Nesign (415) 841-4161 
2431 Russell Street, Berkeley California 94705 
Please use the enclosed cards to order fonts. 

Our fonts are Copyrighted (1986) by Zuzana Licko De 
Postscript is a trademark of Adobe Systems, Inc. 
Macintosh, LaserWriter, MacWrite, MacPaint and MacDraw 
are trademarks of Apple Computer, Inc. 
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This was said to me by a middle-aged graphic designer on the staff of a respectable Dutch 
design studio of international repute. He seemed quite shaken. 
A critic on one of the national dailies wrote that Gerard Hadders, a 
member of the HARD WERKEN association, deserved to be pui in jail for 


several years because of his graphic design, plus “. . . an extra year for 
designing such a repulsive cover for “De Naam van de Roos” (the Dutch 


RY KEES BROS edition of Umberto Eco’s book “The Name of the Rose”) that | refuse to 
buy or read the book.” 


Such violent reactions make one curious about the work of a group 
of graphic designers whose aim is evidently not to delight the traditional 


eye. 


In the autumn of 1984, the Boymans-van Beuningen Museum in Rotterdam 


MAI L organized a big exhibition entitled “Art from Rotterdam.” Forty painters, 
sculptors, architects, photographers, graphic and fashion designers of all 


BY a ages participated, either individually or as groups. 

Museum director Wim Beeren introduced the event under the motto 
AMY GALE of “a momentary glimpse of a creative city,” defending what without a 
doubt was a highly varied presentation. The exhibition was not to be 
seen as an inventory of everything currently being done on the city’s art 
scene, but as a reflection of “the creative moment that the city is 
experiencing in the eighties in the field of visual art and related 
disciplines.” This accounts for the selection of different generations and 


It’s a Dance Scandal 


various disciplines. 

Fortunately, the organizers were not out to spotlight common 
“Rotterdam” features. The main characteristic was the tremendous 
variety of means and ends, the highly varied forms in which Rotterdam 
artists are currently expressing themselves. This was apparent in 
particular in the “mixed media” section of the exhibition. And in that 
section it was the members of the HARD WERKEN association whose 
products - graphic design, stage decors, furniture - displayed extremely 
characteristic features, even if they did not appeal to everyone. 


A brief historical survey shows that in the seventies, there was another 
hive of artistic activity in Rotterdam besides the Boymans-van Beuningen 
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Museum: the Rotterdam Ari Foundation, funded by the municipal council 
and spread over a number of different locations. There were various 
exhibition premises and a theaire. 
Reports on the numerous exhibi 
and literature appeared in a periodical issued by the Foundation and 


jons and on theatre, music, film 


entitled “Magazijn.” For many years the paper was designed by Willem 
Kars of the Grafische Werkplaats (Graphic Workshop). Visual contributions 
were also invited from guest designers, among them Henk Elenga and 
Rick Yermeulen, who will show up again later on in this article. 
“Magazijn” provided a fair amount of scope for experimentation 
with graphic and typographic tools. In addition, because the Graphic 
Workshop was a meeting place for a mixed group of graphic designers, 
artists and theatre people - a constant stream of film, theatre and 


exhibition posters rolled off the presses - intensive cooperation Rote 
Meveioret Gemeente 
Before long, they decided that they would like to publish their 4 qulden 


“own” magazine, with literary contributions and informative articles on 
art, film, architecture and so forth. While featuring Rotterdam activities, 
the editors also wanted to take a look at what was going on beyond the 
city limits, The design - including advertisements - was to be left entirely 
to the editors. 

Willem Kars conceived the seri-ironic title of “Hard Werken” (hard 
work). I say “semi-ironic” because quite a lot of the inhabitants of the 
port city are romantics at heart but are also known for their hard 
working spirit and remarks such as “roll up your sleeves” and “put your 
back into it.” 

Ten issues, in large format, appeared between 1979 and 1982. At first 
the design had a somewhat collage-like appearance, a mixture of 
typewriter print, bold uncluttered titles, hand-drawn or copied 
illustrations. Photography, ranging from amateur to highly professional, 
the reproductions either left untouched or expressively painted over, was 
a major ingredient right from the start. Offset resources were fully 
exploited, and the colorful covers testified to the experience of the 
Graphic Workshop that went into them. 

The “Hard Werken” magazine was thus part of a tradi 
occasionally been dubbed “anti-typographical” by “classic” 
typographers, but which has its own fields of application, and has 
frequently leaned towards artistic experimentation. This tradition ranges 
from Dada, via Piet Zwart and Paul Schuitema in the twenties and thirties 
and via the postwar work of Dick Elifers, Willem Sandberg and Jan Bons, 
to the cheerful anarchy of the sixties, when the offset revolution in the 
printing world seemed to be a part of a cultural revolution in the 
Netherlands. 

Magazines like Willem de Ridder’s “Hitweek” and later Piet 
Schreuders’ “Furore” ignored the rules of classic typography and to an 
even greater extent the “grid” typography as exemplified by designer 
Wim Crouwel and the Total Design studio. 
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Art students, too, were carrying out more and more graphic and 
typographic experiments; art departments started calling themselves 
“Visual Communication” departments, the upshot being that 


photography, film and video combined with the traditional graphic 
subjects. The graphic experiments of the twenties were rediscovered, 
particularly photo-montage and the political function that could be given 
to an expressive combination of word and image. There was a lively 
interest in the debates between the “traditionalists” and the 
“innovators,” as Wim Crouwel called them. The two groups are apparently 
still at odds with one another, as evidenced by the opening comments in 
this article. 

At the art schools, there was also frequent feedback between 
students of the fine art departments and the graphic section, as at the 
Enschede Academy, where such cooperation led to the publication of the 
magazine “De Enschedese School,” along similar lines to “Hard Werken.” 

The different backgrounds of the members of “Hard Werken’s” 
editorial board had an extremely bracing effect on their joint efforts. The 


graphic designers had no opportunity to lapse into routine designs, and 
Ih. q the fine artists were forced to recognize the limitations of the printed 

ries nziek; medium. This all had its effect; the magazine took on an increasingly 

professional appearance, as well as being innovative. The design clearly 


& e 
nstallativs. adopted a non-neuiral attitude to the text, and intensified it by using a 
typography style that was expressive, imaginative and aggressive. Aiter 


HLANTAEL ee: xe the first few issues, some of the editors decided that they would like to 


net 1989 cooperate in other areas of design as well. In 1980 they therefore 
founded the VERENIGING HARD WERKEN (HARD WERKEN ASSOCIATION). 
Renting a communal studio and appointing a business manager 


Ese at 


gave the group an opportunity to work both individually and as a team, 
: to criticize one another’s work and to learn from one another's efforts. 
[A \ ] A A EN Rick Vermeulen and Helen Howard, graphic designers, learned to look 
beyond their special field by collaborating with Jan Willem de Kok, a 

video producer, and Tom van den Haspel, who mainly designed stage 
scenery. Conversely, Henk Elenga and Gerard Hadders, who were 

originally trained as fine artists in Rotterdam, eventually discovered their 

8 primary activity was spatial and graphic design. 

What links the products of these individual designers? Do they have some 
“Rotterdam” feature in common? In his foreword to the “Art from 


L'Empire de Rotterdam” show, curator Wim Beeren mentioned particular “Rotterdam 
la passio ? accents”: 
ieee “_.. a certain hardness combined with sentimentality, a glossy 
aesthetic, borrowed more or less ironically from commercial design; 
CABARET VOLTAIRE 5 lastly, a friendly sense of fun which occasionally collapses into rough 
humor. It is a line that runs from Daan van Golden and Woody van 
Amen to the present...” 


There’s some truth in that. It is visible, for example, in a certain 
preference for the fortis aud materials of the fifties, in designs for 


7.20 unfunctional lamps or tables. This latter aspect is plainly a protest at the 
0-10 ea ae q increasingly unquestioning acceptance of the demands of “functional” 
etait at design, experienced as hampering to all fantasy and creativity. It turned 
DI.23 | out to be an international phenomenon in view of the wave of 
DO-4L Ski, : “postmodern” design, with Memphis and Alchimia as trendsetters. 
wo.e4 (ncidentally, it was the Rotterdam Art Foundation that towards the end 
Wo-1? of 1980 introduced the new design tendencies with an exhibition of 
Sette SSeS Sotsass and Branzi.) 
B28 aes z It was no coincidence that HARD WERKEN people ceased to 
t concentrate on uncluttered, geometric, drawing-board products, but 
soe2aoeane0 i started considering random, whimsical, found-on-the-street forms. This 
See eee Us es “found” quality is an important feature of Tom van den Haspel’s furniture. 


His products were basically intended for a brief appearance in stage 
AGEHOA / HEWSPRPER TANTAREA / VERSTER, 1960 productions, which is why he gave these three-dimensional objects such 
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extreme shapes, the emphasis being more on ambiguous symbolism than 
on comfortable functionality. Another theatrical aspect is his use of 
material and color, 

Prehistoric forms, seemingly carved out of rock, turned out on closer 
inspection to be sawn out of polystyrene foam and gloss painted in an 
unlikely color; noble marble turned out to be chipboard sprayed with 
confetti. The objects were not what they seemed. They were 
individualized, sometimes deliberately primitive; sublimity and banality 
going hand in hand. This was HARD WERKEN’s way of puncturing some of 
the pretentious, dogmatic balloons which industrial designers are so fond 
of flying. The same applies to the lamps designed by Henk Elenga and 
Gerard Hadders: the fact that they provide light is incidental; the forms 


| 


refer to something else, to the world beyond, as sculpture sometimes 
does: ambiguous, veiled, like a totem pole. They have curious names 
such as “Mombassa,” “Trapezium,” or “My Father.” 


Based on a similar principle are their designs for exhibition 
installations and decors: the unexpected form of industrial waste or the 
vagaries of natural materials inspire new forms which are diametrically 
opposed to pure functionality. 

The graphic designers have taken similar liberties in their search for 
unusual or forgotten forms - eclecticism, if you like. Their most flagrant 
achievement, a few years ago, was to put aside “functional” and 
“systematic” typography, a form of design which was originally very 
important, but which in the hands of mediocre designers soon wilted. 
Rick Vermeulen, Helen Howard and Gerard Hadders embarked ona 
search for almost forgotten lettering gems of the past, typefaces with 


personality that were buried by increasing dogmatism and the desire for STAGE-DESIGH *HARIENBRD 1984 
“functionality” and “legibility.” The symbolism and expression of such z 
“retrieved” typefaces were also reinstated; traditional arrangement was 

no longer feasible and needed reinforcing with unusual color schemes, 

different spacing, and “abrasive” use of material. The “Hard Werken” 


magazine gave graphic designers complete freedom to experiment, a 
chance they rarely got otherwise. “We don’t have a collective style. Some 
of us work intuitively, others with more deliberate control, but we're all 
different. A lot can be used, though. In that sense we are fairly aggressive. 
It looks as if we combine every conceivable color and typeface. With the 
magazine, we don’t bother very much about sticking to the rules, or 
about what is proper. Nor are we concerned with functionality or 
legibility, but rather with the total picture, even if that picture is illegible 
at times...” 

These are refreshing sounds in a profession which had elevated the 
term “legibility,” nothing but a cultural convention, into a 
quasi-scientific dogma. Even better, the HARD WERKEN designers are 
obviously able to put their ideas into practice in a convincing fashion. 
What for one person was “new ugliness” triggered “recognition” for 
another, symbolizing freedom and anti-dogmatism. Why isn’t type 
“allowed” to be more than the bare bones? Why aren't you supposed to 
use a goldleaf on the cover of a literary book? Why “can’t” a title be 
widely spaced? Sea-green, maroon - forbidden colors? In short, HARD 
WERKEN broke the rules, and what happened? There was an unending 
stream of orders for designs of bookcovers, posters, magazines, museum 
catalogs, TV titles and eventually even Dutch postage stamps. 

As well as using type creatively, HARD WERKEN uses new forms of 
photography as a major innovative aspect of their graphic products. The 
photographs they use for posters or bookcovers involve on one hand a 
form of theatre, of “staged photography” obviously due to the group’s 
theatrical connections, and on the other a fair amount of attention to 
the often self-made objet trouve, the rough and expressive aspect of our 
culture’s waste products. Taken all together, this endows HARD WERKEN’s 
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work with a peculiar kind of twisted, intriguing vitality. | regard it as a : 
compliment to their work that it is vilified by some and slavishly imitated 24 JAN / 2 FEB 1986 
by others. | LUYOR 
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luxedomoon’s Principle 


e their most recent album 


EMIGRE: Why is it that more people in Holland know about Tuxedomoon than here in 
San Francisco, your home town? 


PETER: 1 depends on what year you are talking about. We are known where we hold 
a high profile. In 1980 we moved to Rotterdam, we made records on Dutch labels, 
we made a lot of connections with Dutch people, then we were known more in 
Holland. In ’79 we were big heroes here in San Francisco, but haven’t played here 
for 6 years, A lot of people don’t know we are still in existence. Also, San Francisco 
is the kind of place that people move in and out of without staying very long and 
there is a whole new crowd of people now than when we were last here. 


EMIGRE: Why did you leave San Francisco, and why did you decide to go to 
Rotterdam? 


PETER: It’s a long story. We were on our second tour in Europe and wanted to get out 
of San Francisco. We couldn’t agree on any place to move to. Some people had 
told us we could stay in this house in Rotterdam. We got in touch and made a 
record with BackStreet Backlash. It was kind of an underground record that we 
made in their 8-track studio. 


EMIGRE: Were you really planning on leaving America for good? 


PETER: Yes and no. What we were planning on doing was seeing the world. We never 
thought we were going to end up staying in Europe for 5 years without coming 


back to America. Some of the people of Tuxedomoon have come back on their 
own, but not the entire band. 


EMIGRE: You were in Rotterdam for 5 years? 


PETER: No, we ended up in Brussels, because we couldn’t find enough work in 
Rotterdam. 


EMIGRE: What did you find in Europe that you couldn’? find here in America? 


PETER: It wasn’t that I was finding anything there that | didn’t find here, | just liked it 
better. | wasn’t really looking for anything. | liked the food there, compared to 
American food, things like that, very simple stuff. When we left America we were 
doing fine here and we thought, “Well, let’s go where we ’re not doing fine.” 
Because it is easy to not see how small you are, if you think you are big in a small 
place. So we thought, “Let’s go out in the real world.” On a certain level, the 
reception of us in Europe was different than here. In Europe they got more cultural 
ways of looking at things than America, where everything is based on the dollar. 
Here it’s more like, “How much money did you make? OK, you are a success, it’s 
good what you are doing.” 


EMIGRE: Do you draw larger audiences in Europe? 


PETER: In certain places yes. It depends on how often we've been there. In Italy we 
once drew the largest crowd we've ever had - bigger than the biggest crowd we've 
ever had here. But otherwise it’s often the same as here in S.F., or even less 
sometimes. 


EMIGRE: Is the audience appreciation better in Europe? 


PETER: We were more accepted for what we were doing in a way, which | don’t know 
is a good thing or not, because now we come back here and we are back where 
we started from. When we first went there we thought, “Wow this is great, these 
people here really understand artists,” but that’s a lot of crap. So we had to stay 
there and realize that the European audience only wanted us to do what they 
wanted us to do, just like these people here in San Francisco. And that’s good, if! 
am a paying customer | want to see what | want to see too, it’s good, we are trying 
to do all those things at once, please the crowds and do our own music without 
being too affected by it. 


EMIGRE: What's the reason for these concerts in America? 


PETER: We are on tour here in America. We have an American label after 5 years, and 
we are trying to get back into the American market because there is obviously a lot 
more money here than in Europe. And we need it. Things are not so easy. “Ship of 
Fools” is the first record to come out in America in 5 years. This tour is to help 
promote the album. 


EMIGRE: The flip side of “Ship of Fools,” your most recent album, would lend itself 
pertectly to the movies. Is Tuxedomoon involved in doing movie scores? 


PETER: We did the film music for a Dutch movie, the name of which escapes me, but 
the filmmaker’s name is Bob Visser, and we are doing another sound track for him 
later in the season. 


EMIGRE: Is that interesting work money-wise? 


PETER: | wish there was more work because you don’t get paid a lot of money, but it’s 
lucrative enough. Later you can put it out on record because you end up with the 
tapes for free. You know the money is not the major factor, that’s for sure, but! 
know Tuxedomoon could do good soundtrack music. Because of that | wish we had 
more offers. We have the record company in Los Angeles now, maybe they will get 
us some movie work. | know we can do that well. | have myself worked on video 
soundtracks and Steven Brown has done some movie soundtracks. Everybody has 
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always said that our music is very “soundtracky.” Many people have made visuals to 
our music. 

Also in Holland and Belgium there are many so called “art movies” being made. 
Lots of them are sponsored or subsidized by the government. So there is always 

In America you have less of 


some money to begin with, and that’s the key to 
that. That’s back to that whole thing | was saying about culture in Europe. The 


government gives money to those filmmakers, bu? who goes to see their movies? 
Not the regular people in the street. So the movies don’t make any money. It’s not 
really that you are getting anywhere because the government gives you the 
money, but at least they give you the money. Here, if you can really get people’s 
attention they flock in the millions, but in Europe they won’t come anyway. Maybe 
for a week. It is a strange thing to be doing, trying to bottle entertainment and 
success and still keep your artistic integrity and remember what you are doing and 
at the same time earn a living. It’s all pretty fascinating and actually a great 
challenge. 


EMIGRE: I?’s interesting to see an American band moving to Europe. Certainly the 
trend is for most European bands to come to the U.S. to make it big. 


PETER: We sort of did this intuitively on purpose for those reasons. We're often trying 
to switt against the current, test our muscles, as it were. We've always managed to 
avoid being pegged by the media as a punk or post- punk or new wave or 


electronic or experimental or whatever the hell and we would like to keep one 


step ahead of it all, so we don’t become a package to hang on the wall thatis 

been finished. We are an ongoing project. | don’t think we will ever perfect our 
thing because it is always too far ahead of us. But not so far ahead, | hope, that 
the audience just gets annoyed because we are pretentious. 


EMIGRE: Is if fo your advantage being an American band in Belgium? Does it add to 
your “differentness” and does it give you an edge over local bands? 


f | R S il It ING iy your search for fame and fortune? 


| KISS AMER | (A PETER: Yes | att sure about that. | am sorry to say, but it is true. 
Ul. 


EMIGRE: Were you aware of that when you left for Europe, that you could use that in 


= 


PETER: No, not exactly, actually we thought when we first went to Europe that we 
would have an international lifestyle. | expected by now to have apartments in 
Japan and New York. | don’t mean expensive apartments, | mean places to stay 
with keys | could give to friends when | wasn’t there. But in fact it didn’t work out — 
because the money is just too tight. But | would like to have been that successful. A | 
few things happened to mess that up. Immediately after we moved to Holland, 
Blaine Reininger, our violinist, was hit by a car in Amsterdam, broke his fingers and | 
his leg. We couldn’t do anything for a year, although we were doing shows with 
him in a wheelchair where we carried him on and off the stage. We were living it 
Utopia [the former municipal waterworks building which is now occupied by artists] 
in Rotterdam, and they said, "We can’t have a wheelchair victim in Utopia.” So We 
had to move out of there, and we went to Brussels. That was a quick escape. In 
Brussels we met some people who had a record company and then slowly but surely 
we got connected with Crammed discs and that has been the most lucrative thing. 
that has happened for us in Europe, because a lot of European companies are 
Kinda screwy. So are a lot of American companies of course. It has nothing to do 
with the country. It is difficult being independent. Tuxedomoon has been in 
busiiess longer than many record companies we do business with. 


EMIGRE: If you look into the future, what will Tuxedomoon be doing? 


PETER: Hopefully, more movie soundiracks. And | hope that the Hex? time we come 
to America, we'll be able to rally more energy to tour more and go to places with 
bigger stages, etc. In Europe, we are used to bigger stages and more lights so we 
can do shows that are much more visual than we can here, Although tonight was 
not as bad as some on the American tour, little dives with a two meter square 

stage that is elevated one inch. At any rate, | know that | will continue to work, 


because | can’t for the life of me think of any other reasons to stand here on this 
planet and breathe this air - wherever that takes me. | hope it will take me to 
places like Bombay and Japan. 

Which reminds me of another reason why I like Europe, and this is a major reason. 
Here in America, when you are of a foreign culture everybody tries to forget it, you 
try to spell your name like Smith or Jones and you try to wear brown shoes and 
look like a regular person, but in Europe every culture is really militant. They are 
all throwing bombs at the people next door shouting, “We want separatism, we 
want our own isolated little place where we can speak our own language spoken 
by 30,000 people.” That’s really exciting in a way. When you are in America, you 
have no idea how small Europe is and how much struggle it took to keep the 
French language separate from the German language and how much the concepts 
and philosophies of these peoples differ. They fought millions of wars and killed lots 
of people and expended a lot of good real estate for the purpose of staying 
individual. Whereas here in America, they all try to build McDonald’s everywhere 


and hide everything. You turn on the radio in Europe and you hear African, Arabic, 
Yiddish, French, and Dutch music and all this unusual stuff. Whereas here in 
America you basically have five different kinds of disco, five different kinds of rock, 
some easy-listening and a lot of other white music, but that’s it. 


EMIGRE: Have you been influenced by any European music? 


PETER: Actually more by Arabic, Indian and African music than by the European. That’s 
for myself. But | know Steven is a fan of the Italian romantic singers. | love Marconi, 
Nina Rota etc., but | already knew about them before | went to Europe because 
they are big stars here. But a lot of European music has gone in one ear and out 
the other, usually because they are imitating American or British music. 


EMIGRE: How abou? England, is Tuxedormoon doing well there? 


PETER: Tuxedomoon has never gone over well in England. They always hated us for 
being too “arty” or they didn’t understand what we were doing. We toured England 
a few times, we were on Charisma Records, but the whole thing bombed out. Now 
we don’t even go there anymore. I’ve got to admit that | liked the English music 
more a few years ago, but they are still great and they have the best studios. They 
got a great sound over there, that’s for sure. We did one album in London that was 
during our first European trip and that was also motivated by the European thing. 
We wanted to get out of America because we couldn’t find any engineers that 
knew how to record rhythm machines, etc. Here in America | actually had a 
conversation in a Boston club with a guy who was asking “Why should the PA be in 
stereo? Is the singer in stereo?” That's the kind of mentality we tried to get away 
from. We knew John Fox, because he was trying to sign us to his label years ago, 
we wrote to him and we got him to introduce us to his engineer, Gareth Jones, 
who is now kind of a megastar. We did “Nesire” together, which was a great 
experience for us. 


EMIGRE: How has Tuxedomoon managed to stay together for so long as a 
non-commercial band? 


PETER: Jokingly) We are a military organization and we run guns on the side. 
ENIGRE: Who’s the boss? 


PETER: Me. No, there is no boss, we are a very loosely organized collective. It’s 
anarchy which has run us very well because we are always dealing with the laws of 
chance and have been lucky. 


EMIGRE: Lucky in terms of staying together? 


PETER: Yes, lucky in terms of being able to work out all our things, and sometimes 
we don’t see each other for four months. We are always having a baby, like 

another project that Gary hires us for so we go to Spain to do TV or whatever. There 
is always something good coming up. 


I 


A confirmed anglophile since Carnaby St., polka dot shirts and granny glasses, it was still 
somewhat of a shock and surprise that | should one day fall in love with the most eccentric of 
British creations, the English bull terrier. 

Perhaps a common, everyday sight in England, Bob, my aforementioned canine, remains 
somewhat the reluctant and misunderstood celebutante here in the New World, on New 
York’s Lower East Side. 

This is his story 


I saw my first one when | was thirteen and walking to my friend’s house. It 
was short, squat, milkwhite and had the mos? awkward of gaits. Its head, 
face and body were a confusing conglomeration of several animal 
features, all exaggerated. It was my first sighting of an English bull 
terrier. 

A repulsive little creature that was not easily dismissed, | quickly 


diverted my attention to the owner of such a creature. Nothing in my 
prepubescent life, however, had prepared me for the sight of its owner - 
a man whose face, by fate or accident, was a reddened, indiscernible 
d, ashamed, totally 


mass of scarred and disfigured flesh. | was horrifi 


disoriented and | don’t quite remember ever making it to my friend’s 
house. Needless to say, no woman ever made such a lasting first 
impression. 

| avoided that stree? for many months after, Hone 00 anxious to 
repeat that episode. And | don’t recall just how long it did take me to 
return to my original route - with the very specific hope of seeing man 
and beast once more. Something inside me had changed, and | had to 
confront, confirm, come to grips with whatever caused me such hasty 
retreat and anxiety. | was how anxious to greet this man as hero, 
together with his ever faithiul, mythological-appearing companion; the 
two of whom | was told weren’t often seen, particularly in daylight. 

They were across the street, half a block ahead when next | sighted 
them. Following in shy reverance, content to view in profile from a 
distance, | was caretul not to disturb their quiet dignity. As they turned 
the corner, I continued straightaway, knowing full well that | too would 
someday ally myself with my mutant hero’s noble carnivore. 


He was a beaut - all white, high cheekbones, a year and a half old, and 
fifty-five poinds of pure muscle! 4 prick on four short legs whose initial 
greeting consisted of knocking me to the floor in exhilarated 
anticipation. His previous owner was giving him away and dashing off to 
England, where there’s a six month quarantine on incoming dogs, cats, 
etc.. At twenty-five | was finally the owner of one very excitable little 
beastie. 

Our first night together | spent detaching said animal from either of 
my legs, which he repeatedly assaulted with his vice-like grip. Panic 
started to set in as all the pit bull terrier horror stories | had ever heard 
poured into my mind. It seemed, however, that Rocko, later renamed 
Bob (he looks like a Bob), was determined only to sex me to death. His 
desire dissipated after several hours of constani refusal; we finally called 
it a day in our mutual frustration and uiter exhaustion. 

| don’t care how offen you’ve been shocked upon awakening and 
viewing the body next to you, it’s just not quite the same as waking up to 
the two beady little eyes of a bull terrier staring you in the face from 
across your room. Fear and apprehension were reaching new heights, 
particularly after the previous evening. But | was always the sucker for 
charm and good looks and Bob oozed both in ample amounts as we 
Gradually came to terms with the limits of each other’s universe. 

The bull terrier legacy is rich in tales of every conceivable noble and 
diabolical daring-do. My favorite fun fact is that the English tried using 
them when hunting in India - but no} satisfied with merely tracking down 
the prey, they'd try to go one-on-one with the damn tigers and get 
themselves killed off in the process. My favorite story (and | don’t 
disbelieve i) is of ihe he-man dog fancier who brought home a bull 
terrier to a‘! to his German Shepherd and Doberman Pinscher, thus 
completing his macho triad home-defense team. The next morning he 


th Bob 


was stuck with one very self-satisfied bull terrier. 

Bull terriers were originally bred from some combination of English 
bulldog and terrier in the mid-nineteenth century and are distinct and 
separate entities from their American pit bull counterparts, who also 
share in the “pit bull” notoriety. They are pretiy unique as dogs go, in 
their looks, manners, even in their walk, which can range from the 
downright mechanical to the grace and aristocracy of a fine 
thoroughbred. But thery’re not quite the crazed, lunatic killers who 
maim innocent passersby in the hope of mauling infants in their mother’s 
arms. Mistreat any animal and it’s bound to turn neurotic or vicious, and 
it is indeed unfortunate that a certain macho faction get their rocks off 
fighting these graceful animals - pity they don’t pit themselves against 
the dogs. 

Because of the movie, many people know that Patton owned a bull 
terrier; ironically enough, few recall that Willy was hardly pictured the 
born warrior. So what’s it like living with a dog much of the public 
regards as worthy of fear and loathing? 


Bob is a creature of extreme highs and lows. He doesn’t just hang 
out being a dog all self-contented like and leaving it at that - he’s a pain 
in the ass. He demands attention and i? comes in three forms: food, sex 
and play. And as horny and omnivorous as Bob is, his maior vice is play. 
And his favorite fetish are balls, from Peusie Pinkies to leather 
basketballs. Given the choice between an old rubber ball and a three 
inch steak, Bob will go for the ball every time. | was unaware of this 
fetishism until | brought home my brand new basketball, which he 
immediately set upon in a wild humping frenzy, zigzagging across my 
room. Failing to copulate, feeling scorned and rebuffed (who wouldu’?), 
Bob then proceeded to palm the ball with his mouth, another feat I 
thought impossible but amusing - until he sunk his jaws in and 
triumphantly carried it aloft to his bedside. So much for my basketball 
comeback. 

Consummate art hound that ke is, Bob possesses a keen eye and feel 
for space. In his more somber, reflective moments, he has disciplined 
himself into staring at ceiling corners while standing minutes on end. 
Ancient pre-Ang! 


an ritual or modern urban dwelling phenomenon? The 
author has contented himself with the knowledge that during the 
self-induced meditations, Bob is the receiver, the medium if you will, of 
interdimensional messages and transmissions. 


Bob is not entirely free of more earthly faults and characteristics, 
however. Like his fellow English bull terriers, he performs the obligatory 
circle dance whenever excited. He does the “Harrier Jump,” an 
aeronautical maneuver whereby he jumps vertically from a standing 
Position and turns 180 to 360 degrees midair - most impressive when he 
does several in rapid succession. He burrows his specially designed nose 
into seated crotches (male or female, preferably the latter) and up ladies 
skirts and derrieres. He farts. 


The one thing | wasn’t quite prepared or conditioned for was dealing 
with public reaction to Bob. Mothers gather their offspring abou? ther, 
faces contort in disgust, remarks are made. He’s been compared to a 
pig, a horse, a lamb and a rat. One guy, trying to impress his girlfriend, 
proclaimed, “Those are the dogs that don’t bark and were used to guard 
the Japanese Imperial Court.” One punk yelled out to his fellow hardcore 
cohorts, “Look, the world’s first mammal!” 

Everytime you walk the damn dog, it’s “confront the public time” 


again. It’s not easy pinpointing what makes one person think of him as 
cute and another as “pure evi 


” Most comments are pretty negative, 
about 60/407. And it’s hard dismissing ones like, “That's one of those 
baby killer dogs.” Then there are those that demand information - “What 
kind of dog is it? Where'd you get it? How much did you pay for it?” All in 
all, it’s pretty amazing that a dog that so captivates the public’s 


imagination has never even appeared on a can of dog food. Then again, 
maybe not. 


Occasionally, one does have to humor oneself. To the overly 


inquisitive, Bob has frequently been passed off as a “Norwegian Snow 
Hound.” And then there are the more individual cases, such as the lady 
who insisted on giving Bob her own specialized, over-enthusiastic 
greeting (said she really “knew” dogs). At first | tried to dissuade her, but 
a smile quickly overtook me as Bob, now thoroughly activated by her 
advances, deftly attempted a move under her skirt before firmly 
attaching himselt to her left leg. 

A creature of piety and ignorance, Bob has known anger only once, 


Illustration by Ward Schumaker. 


when another dog mounted him. And an amazing transformation it was! A 
lightning blitzkrieg of hit and run fury and demonic frenzy, a canine 
buzzsaw - Warner Brothers cartoon Tasmanian Devil in the flesh! 

And with the other dog in quick retreat, Bob was once again his 
normal quaint self as if nothing ever happened, as if action and 
consequence were history, recorded and forgotten. On the way home, a 
young girl toddled forward and exclaimed, “Look, Mommy - the Easter 
Bunny!” As is his custom with small children, Bob approached her, licked 
her once on the cheek, and walked on. 


“TRAPEZIUM” 
Steel, Halogen, 62", Hoorlamp. “DE STAM” 


Aluminum, Glass, Stecl, 


Halogen, 6/2”, Floorlamp. 
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“MADAME” 


Aluminum, Glass, Copper, 
Halogen, 6'2", Floorlamp, 


* \ “BOAT” 
Steel, Halogen, 23”, 
Wall Fixture, 
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“BRUNO” 


Steel, Halogen, 12”, 
Wall Fixture 


“RESTAURANT” 


Stccl, Halogen or Fluorescent, 
20", Tablelamp. 


“LIBRARY” 


Steel, Halogen, 
58", Tablelamp. 
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Born and raised in Japan, educated in the United States (Reed College and the San Francisco NTERWIEW hy KYLE THAYER 


Art Institute), Gavin Flint is a painter whose work has been widely exhibited--in Tokyo, San 
Photo above 


Gavin Flint in front 
studying on a Fulbright Grant with Gulam Mohammed Sheikh at Maharaja Sayajirao University, af one af his large 


Francisco and New York. He recently returned from Baroda, Gujarat, India where he was 


writer RLY. Desai in paintings at Baroda 
University 


Gavin and his wife, Mira, stayed with the daughter of the well-knows 


Baroda, a city of about 500,000 on the west coast of India 


The Design Center, a group that researches and produces traditional Sari patterns, designs, 


and dying techniques, provided Gavin with quantities of the Sari dyes he used in his paintings 
The resulting paintings, together with multiple leaves from a daily sketchbook, were 
exhibited at the University in Baroda, at the American Center, and at the Fulbright House in 


New Delhi in March 1986. 


This interview took place in Gavin’s Mission District flat in late September 1986, surrounded 


by a large number of paintings, some from India, as well as some newer works 


KYLE: What was the response to your work in India? 

GAYIN: Well, at first there was a real cold reception. But that was more 

towards me than my work because they hadn’t really seen my work. No 

one was really interested in seeing it until after | had an exhibit there, 

towards the end of my stay. Then everyone seemed very interested all of a 

sudden, but I was getting ready to leave by this point. 

KYLE: What was your relationship with the University? 

GAVIN: There was real ambiguity as to what my relationship there was. When 

| originally applied for the Fulbright, | didn’t intend to be affiliated with 

any university. My proposal was to go to Baroda (I happened to know 

some of the artists) and work while interacting with these contemporary 

artists. Some of them were doing very interesting work. | didn’t realize it 

beforehand, but the grant was a joint grant between the Indian Ministry 

of Education and the American government. On the American side what | \5 
did was fine, they were pretty loose. | could be anywhere, basically do CONTINUED OH RERT PAGE 


what | wanted. In terms of the Indian side, they were pretty paranoid; 
they wanted me to be at the University, working there all the time under 
supervision. They expected a much more rigid curriculum. The whole 
teaching relationship there, this kinda master-studen?-apprenticeship 
situation, was extremely foreign to my training. 

I spent all of my time not at the University, but working at a Sari 
woodblock printing factory where | had access to all their dyes. | would 
take the dyes home and work on the rooftop on large-scale hanging 
tapestries. When I went to the University, it was mostly to deal with the 
bureaucracy, fill out forms. It would take me two weeks to get one form 
filled out and get it signed by whoever needed to sign it. It took me four 
months to finally get the affiliation with the University. 

KYLE: I?’s interesting that you more or less bypassed the traditional artistic 
opportunities available for artists there and instead worked with these 
local craft materials and craft people and brought that into your work. It 
seems like an American thing to do, to seek out these kinds of resources. It 
also relates to your exploration of Sumi painting, using a traditional 
medium in a new way. 

GAVIN: Yes, that’s true. The Indian dyes gave me original colors to work 
with. Color was something | hadu’t explored in my Sumi paintings. Doing 
black and white just didn’t seem valid anymore. | had never really used 
color in this way and the materials and dyes were new to me. 

KYLE: So the colors you were using in India were given to you by the dye 
manufacturers. Did you have a chance to choose custom-mixed colors? 
GAVIN: They could mix me anything | wanted. | asked them for a series of 
colors which | would then mix around. | pretty much used them as a 
straight palette, but I'd dilute them with water a bit to change the color. | 
was working with two types of dyes. One was a traditional Sari pigment, 
which is like a paste that looks like clear yellowish medium. You can’t tell 
what color it is and you mix that around and apply it. It was like 


painting with invisible ink: the image would appear only after it dried. 
The other dyes were direct dyes; you could apply them as is and the colors 
looked more or less as they would after they dried. Before, | was creating 
space with black and white through layering. Colors are a whole different 
way to create space and emotion. There is a real intensity .... lt seems to 
relate well to India. 

KYLE: Do you feel you are going to continue to work with fabric and dyes, 
or are you moving into other media? 

GAYIN: | can’? get a hold of the Indian textile dyes here. | checked around. | 
have been experimenting with acrylic media. | found this stuff called 
“flow improver,” which gives acrylic paint a watery type consistency 
without losing the intensity of the pigment. And that worked out pretty 
well. The colors look beautiful. They’re not like surface color, but real 
deep color, saturated into the fabric. The flow improver is pretty versatile 
and seems to work well in terms of how | approach painting. | am 
working with that right now. 

KYLE: How do you approach your work? Do you draw from life? 

GAYIN: Basically there are three ways I work. My earlier work is all from 
memory. Sometimes | work from life. And often I'll use a photograph asa 
jumping-off point. The stiffer things are done from photographs. 

KYLE: What does drawing from life really mean? Memory is used as you 
draw from life, whereas if you just draw front memory it’s different 
again. As you are looking at a scene, there are so many ways of 
interpreting what you see. 

GAYIN: If is all interconnected. But when you start getting into the drawing, 
it is almost a purely physical activity once you get the momentum going. 
Somewhere back there, your mind is doing this thing, but at the moment 
you are not as aware of what’s going on. A couple of the drawings which 
I did from memory were based on films about female exploitation--trying 
to relate to them in a very graphic and cartoonish-type way. That’s very 
different from drawing and relating to some foreign object that’s just 
sitting there in front of you, like a chair. Basically, the drawings were a 
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way for me to interpret this bombardment of new visual information. 
India was very overwhelming. Drawing helped me deal with that 
instantaneously without really having to think about it. Of course | was 
thinking about it while | was doing it, but the emphasis was on the 
emotional interpretation. 

l’s funny because a lot of people have told me the paintings reminded 
them of Munch and Nolde, and other German Expressionists. That really 
wasn’t what | set out to do. But it did seem like a western Expressionist 
tradition worked best in terms of dealing with what | was going through. 
KYLE: The scale of the fabric paintings contributes to that. It looks as if you 
are using a real beefy brush to make the strokes; there is a boldness and 
physicality that’s evident in contrast to the smaller sketches on paper. 

GAVIN: Yes, but it’s all one group of work; they bounce off of each other. 
Some of the larger paintings are actually done from life. But generally | 
work from sketches and often there is a preliminary drawing. Repetition is 
something | am quite conscious of and as you look at my work you will 
start seeing similar images and references that bounce back and forth. In 
the paintings, | take the given structure of the sketches and combine these 
with color to achieve a heightened emotional level. Ideally, | would like 
to show the sketches in relation to the larger color works. | probably am 
most satisfied with how the sketches turned out. In terms of finished 
works of art, they are the least object-like. 

KYLE: Yet taken as a whole they constitute an object in a way similar to a 
large painting. What is interesting here is a diary, a record of a period of 
time. In that sense it is epic. Earlier you showed me the diaries of your 
British great uncle, the one who worked for Reuter as a reporter and 
political Illustrator. He was a real observer of Japanese society, and you 
find yourself in somewhat the same position, but in a very different 
context. You happen to interpret many cultures, among them Japan. 

GAVIN: Well, Japan is different for me. Japan | feel | can see from the 
inside, almost through Japanese eyes. It’s home for me, having lived there 
for 14 years. But living in India for the first time, | was seeing a foreign 
culture from the outside. Even in the States, | can see American culture 
from the inside. India is pretty bizarre, even though there are certain 
similarities to Japan. The most striking thing about visiting India for a 
person raised in Japan is the discovery of things “Japanese” in their place 
of origin; for example, “Kasuri” weaving, where the threads are dyed 


before they’re woven, or “Shinto Haniwa,” the terra cotta votive figures 
ribal villages, and “Getta,” the wooden 


that are also seen in Adevas 
sandals. | found myself experiencing a feeling of deja vu. 

KYLE: It looking at the history of India, it is important to consider the 
number of times it’s been conquered. Everyone and his brother has gone 
through there and has left a piece of their own culture -- the Persians, 
Alexander the Great, most recently the British. 

GAVIN: Yes, and the Japanese in Burma, and the Duich and French. 

KYLE: The layering of culture is fantastic. India is in fact the first 
post-modern country. The people who live there don’t have to travel to be 
confronted with vast contrasts . 

GAVIN: Yes, it is bizarre. Within a few miles you can go from a tribal village 
to a medieval town to a modern metropolis. Levi-Sirauss saw India as 
being our future rather than our past. 

KYLE: Japan, of course, is another profound image of the future. The 
capital and electronic technology point of an information-dominated 
world. 

GAVIN: India and Japan are both countries of extremes. On the way home, 
we flew first class on SwissAir from India to Tokyo. Going from the 
complete chaos of Bombay to the sanitized, computerized facilities at 
Tokyo Airport was quite a shock. 

KYLE: In architecture also there is a long history of influence among India, 
China, and Japan. One can trace the form of the stupa from its origins in 
India as Buddhist reliquaries to China and Japan, where it becomes the 
pagoda. 

GAVIN: India is a major pilgrimage spot for the Japanese. India, as you 
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know, was the birthplace of Buddhism. Visiting Sarnath and the other 
Buddhist meccas is a cultural roots trip for Japanese Buddhists. However, 
i7’s ironic that Buddhism has died in the place of its origin. 

KYLE: Do Buddhism and Shinto co-exist happily in Japan? 

GAYIN: Everyone in Japan is both Buddhist and Shinto. They are basically 
two incompatible religions, but somehow it works. The Japanese are just 
very pragmatic about it. You have a Buddhist funeral because Buddhism is 
for the afterlife. You have a Shinto wedding because Shinto is for this life. 
What was extremely fascinating was seeing similarities between Shintoism 
and Indian tribal culture. Haniwa (the votive terra cotta figures) are 
Shinto, not Buddhist. You also find “Torii” (the Shinto gates leading up to 
an altar) in India. Shintoism is a tribal, animistic, Mother Earth religion. 
Everyone knows Buddhism came to Japan from India via China. But when 
you see these Shinto elements in India, one wonders how deep the 


connection between Indian and Japanese culture really i: 
KYLE: Se going to India was like going back to the source? 
GAVIN: Well, in the beginning that was the idea, but once | got there | 
realized how different it really was. In Japan, despite the strong Western 
influence, there is much tradition and interrelation even in the 
contemporary arts. In India, artists are still recovering from the impact of 
the British. What | hadn’t realized was the extent to which Japan had 
influenced the birth of contemporary art in India. Taikan (the foremost 
Japanese Nihonga painter) and Okakura (a well-known Japanese 
philosopher and art historian) were both teaching at Shantiniketan in 
India in the 1930’s. Rabinderanath Tagore, the only Indian writer to win 
the Nobel Prize, formed Shanitiniketan as a school where East could meet 
West. And if you look at the first generation of Indian modernist painters 
like Abanindranath Tagore, Nandalal Bose, and Gaganendranath Tagore, 
their work is extremely influenced by Nihonga painting schools. 

My previous work with Sumi ink wasn’t a conscious copying of Nihonga 
style, but in some way it was intended to relate. Using the style was a way 
of relating to my memories and experiences of Japan. 

KYLE: The prevalent art schools in India tend to be very conservative, one of 
them being a holdover from the British schools. Even the native Indian art 
is a rote copying of images with little innovation. Is Japanese art still an 
influence in the country today? 

GAYIN: There is still a strong interest in Japanese art, but there is no direct 
influence. Once Tagore passed away, the whole school went downhill. But 
many Japanese painters, especially the Nihonga-type traditional painters, 
make a pilgrimage to India and do paintings on India. However, as you 
say, in Baroda the figurative school of the British Royal Academy is 
all-prevailing. Yet, the more succesful artists are able to deal with that 
part of their colonial past without being totally constrained by it. 

KYLE: Will you return to India? 

GAVIN; | would return tomorrow if | had the opportunity. Not to live 
necessarily, but to travel. Despite the social injustices and all of its 
problems, India is culturally extremely ich. As the Baroda painter Gulam 
Mohammed Sheik says: “Living in India means living simultaneously in 
several times and cultures.” Though this mighi not be an entirely positive 
situation for India, it is a very mind-opening experience for the Western 
visitor. 
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WHEN LOVE CAME to Julio Sal, he was not prepared. Julio Sal, 
Filipino boy, forty cents an hour, Tokyo Fish Company, 
Wilmington. Her name was Helen, she wore a smooth red dress 
and she worked at the Angels’ Ballroom, in Los Angeles. Five 
feet, four inches was the height of Julio Sal, but when that Helen's 
golden head lay on his shoulder, strength and grandeur filled his 
body. A dream shaped itself in his Malay brain. She sensed it 
too. She always sensed that sort of thing in the Filipino customers. 
A gallant flame possessed them, and they bought more tickets. 
The dances were ten cents apiece; she got half of it. 

Towering over the golden hair, Julio Sal saw half a hundred 
of his countrymen gazing after him, watching the serpentine 
undulations beneath the red dress, watching the fast-diminishing 
roll of tickets in Helen's left hand. The dances were one minute 
long. Somewhere behind the four-piece colored band, a bell 
clanged the end of each number. Since ten o'clock Julio Sal had 
danced continuously. 

Now it was almost midnight. Already he had spent twelve 
dollars. Forty cents remained in his pocket. It meant four more 
minutes with the golden hair, and it meant his fare back to the 
canneries. 

The bell clanged, the dance ended, another dance began. In 
the best alligator style, Julio jittered the dream toward the glass 
ticket box. Her hand over his shoulder tore a stub from the string 
and dropped it into the slot. 

“Only one left,” the girl panted as Julio bounced her in the 
corner. It was her first word in an hour. Sweat oozed from the 
dark face of Julio Sal. Again he gazed across the floor at the group 
of his countrymen. 

Ten of them strained against the railing, each clutching a fat 
roll of tickets, ready to rush upon the golden girl the moment 
Julio's last ticket disappeared inside the glass box. Despair clutched 
the heart of Julio Sal. Resolution showed in his brown eyes. 

“T get some more,” he said. 

The bell clanged, the dance ended, another dance began. There 
was a smile on the girl's white, hot face as she dropped the last 
ticket into the slot. This time it was a waltz, a breathing spell. 
Julio Sal nodded to the ticket man, who made his way through 
the couples, coins jingling in his money apron. Dismay seeped 
into the faces of the Penoys pressed against the rail. Julio’s fingers 
dug into his watch pocket. Surprise widened the blue eyes of 
Helen when she saw forty cents—nickel, dime and quarter— 
pinched between Julio Sal's thumb and forefinger. 

“Four tickets,” said Julio Sal. 

The ticket vender rolled a cigar through his teeth. “Only four?” 

“Please.” 

The bell clanged, the dance ended, another dance began. Out 
of the corner of his eye Julio Sal saw the dismay leave the faces 
of his little brown brothers. Their smiles mocked him. They had 
waited so long; they would gladly wait another four dances. The 
bell clanged, the dance ended, another dance began; again the 
bell clanged. 

“Helen,” said Julio Sal. “Helen, I love you, Helen.” 

“That's nice,” she said, because all the Filipinos loved Helen, 
because all the Filipinos managed to say it when they got down 
to their last two or three. 

“I write you letter,” said Julio Sal. 

“Please do.” Because she always said that; because letters meant 
that they would be coming back on payday. “Please write.” 

“You write me too?” 

But the bell clanged, the dance ended and he had no more 
tickets. She slipped from his arms. The wicker gate opened and 
he was lost in an avalanche of little brown men fighting for the 
golden girl. Smiling weakly, he stood at the rail and watched 
her settle her child's face against the chest of Johnny Dellarosa, 
label machine, Van Camp's, San Pedro. A wave of tenderness 
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suffocated Julio Sal. A small white doll -that was his Helen. The 
blissful future revealed itself in a reverie that shut out the boogy- 
woogy and the clanging bell—she was frying his bacon and eggs 
in a blue-tinted kitchen like in the movie pitch, and he came grin- 
ning from the bedroom in a green robe with a yellow sash, like 
in the move pitch. “Ah, Helen,” he was saying to her, “you are 
most wonderful cook in whole California. Pretty soon we take 
boat back to Luzon to meet my mamma and papa.” 

The reverie endured through twenty-five clangs of the bell 
before he remembered that his pockets were empty and that it 
was eighteen miles to Wilmington. 

On his way out, buttoning his square-cut, shoulder-padded, 
tight overcoat, Julio Sal paused before a huge photograph of the 
Angels’ Ballroom Staff; forty beautiful girls, forty. She was there, 
his Helen, her lovely face and slim-hipped figure third from the 
left, front row. 

“Helen, Helen, I love you.” 

He descended the stairs to Main Street, saw the fog flowing 
north like a white river. Julio Sal, well-dressed Filipino boy — 
black serge suit, hand-tailored overcoat, black patent-leather 
shoes, snappy, short-brimmed hat. Breasting the white river, he 
walked south on Main Street. Eighteen miles to the harbor. Good. 
It had been worth while. He breathed fog and cigarette smoke 
and smiled for his love. Mamma, this is Helen; papa, this is Helen, 
my wife. The dream held. He couldn't marry her in California 
The law said no. They would go to Reno. Or Tijuana. Or Seattle. 
Work a while up north. Then home to the Philippines. Mamma, 
this is Helen. Papa, this is Helen 
Eighteen miles to Wilmington. 


He arrived at six o'clock, his patent-leather shoes in ruins. Behind 
the cannery, in the duplexes, the five Japanese families were 
already up, lights from their windows a dull gold in the deep fog. 

He smelled the fertilizer vats, the tar, the oil, the copra, the 
bananas and oranges, the bilge, the old rope, the decaying 
anchovies, the lumber, the rubber, the salt—the vast bouquet 
of the harbor. This, too, was part of the dream. While working 
here at this spot, | met my love—I, Julio Sal. 

Like one barefoot, he walked down the long veranda of the 
flat, salt-blackened building. They were single apartments set like 
cell blocks— one door, one window; one door, one window. A 
board creaked beneath his step, a baby wakened and cried. 
Babies, ah, babies. A little girl, he hoped, with the face and eyes 
of Mamma Helen. 

He lived in the last apartment; he and Silvio Lazada, Pacito 
Celestino, Manuel Bartolome, Delfin Denisio, Vivente Macario, 
Johnny Andrino and Fred Bunda —all young men who had come 
to America as boys in the late 20's. 

They were asleep now, the cramped room reeking with the odor 
of fish, bodies, burned rice and salt air. Bunda, Lazada and 
Celestino were in the wall bed; Andrino lay on the davenport; 
Bartolome, Macario and Denisio on the floor. Good boys. Loyal 
countrymen; though he had been gone all night, none had taken 
his bed in the bathtub. 

On tiptoe he made his way over the sleepers to the bathroom. 
Through the gray fog-swept light he saw that someone was in 
the bathtub after all. The sleeper lay deep in blankets, old linen 
and soiled clothing, his head under the water spouts, his feet on 
the tub incline. Julio Sal bent down and smiled; it was Antonio 
Repollo. He had not seen Antonio in two years, not since the 
Seattle and Alaska canneries. Julio Sal whistled with pleasure. 
Now his letter-writing problem was solved. Antonio Repollo was 
a graduate of the University of Washington; he could write 
beautiful letters. Antonio Repollo was not only a university 
graduate, he also wrote poetry for El Grafico in Manila. 
Julio Sal bent over and shook him awake. 

“Antonio, my friend. Welcome.” 
Repollo turned over, a laundry bag in his arms. 
“Antonio, is me. Julio Sal. I have girl.” 


“Is American?” asked Repollo. 
“Is blonde,” said Julio Sal. “Is wonderful.” 

“Is bad,” said Antonio. 

"No," said Julio Sal. “Is good, very good.” 

“Is very bad,” said Repollo. “Is worst thing possible.” 

“No," said Julio Sal. “Is best thing possible.” 

He slipped into his greasy dungarees, found a clean shirt behind 
the kitchen door, and put that on too. It was Vivente Macario’s 
turn to cook breakfast. Since 1926, at the asparagus fields, the 
celery fields, the canneries from Alaska to San Diego, Vivente 
Macario always prepared the same breakfast when his turn 
came—warmed-over rice, three cans of sardines stolen from the 
cannery, a hunk of bread and tea. They sat around the knife- 
scarred breakfast nook and ate quietly over a table whose surface 
was a mass of initials and dates of the hundreds of Filipino cannery 
workers who had come and gone throughout the years. 

His brown face glowing from cold water, Antonio Repollo 
came into the kitchen. The poet, the college man. He was here, 
in their house, and they were honored; had even provided him 
with a bathtub in which to sleep. They made a place for him at 
the table, watched his long beautiful fingers remove sardines from 
the can. 

“Julio Sal,” he said, “what is the name of the woman?” 

“Is Helen.” 

“Helen? No more? No Anderson, no Smith, Brown?” 

“No more. Helen, all the same. Helen.” 

“He has girl,” explained Repollo.” Name of Helen. He wish to 
marry this girl. American girl.” 

“No good,” said Fred Bunda. 

“Crazy,” said Delfin Denisio. 

“Too much trouble” —Johnny Andrino. 

“Helen?” Manuel Bartolome talking. “Is not same Helen for to 
work Angels’ Ballroom, taxi dance?” 

“Ya, ya,” said Julio Sal. “She is him, all the same.” 

Bartolome sucked his big lips tight. “Is no good, this woman. 
Cannot be. For to marry, I try myself. She damn liar. You give 
money, she take. Give you nothing.” 

“No, no,” smiled Julio Sal. “Is another Helen. This one, she 
is good. This one love. She like me. She say ‘write letter.’ This 
I am do tonight.” 

“Gnah,” said Bartolome, coughing an evil memory from his 
mouth. “For why you believe that? Is applesauce. I am write letter, 
too—six times. She take my money, give nothing. She no love 
you, Julio Sal. She no marry Filipino. She take his money, but 
she no marry. Is not love. Is business.” 

The strong fist of Julio Sal whacked the table. “I make her love 
me. You wait. You see. Pretty soon, three months, cannery close 
down, I have money. We go for to get married. Reno, Seattle. 

“Is bad,” said Pacito Celestino. 

“Crazy,” said Vivente Macario. 

“Is terrible,” said Delfin Denisio. “Is awful.” 

“Ts love,” said Julio Sal. “Is wonderful!” 
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Said Julio Sal to Antonio Repollo, “You will write letter for me 
tonight, yes?” 

Said Antonio Repollo, “No.” 

It was evening. The poet, Antonio Repollo, sat before his 
portable typewriter, line upon line of typescript rattling across 
the page. The fog had cleared. The moon showed big and yellow, 
rising over the American-Hawaiian docks. 

“| am disappoint,” said Julio Sal. “I write letter myself.” 

He asked for paper, and Repollo gave it to him. He asked for 
a fountain pen, and got that too. He sat across from the poet, 
his tongue making a bulge against his cheek. A half hour passed. 
Sweat broke out upon the brow of Julio Sal; the paper before 
him was white and untouched. Pleading eyes observed the 
dancing fingers of Antonio Repollo. 

Said Julio Sal, pushing the paper away, “I cannot do. Is too 
hard to write 

Said Repollo, “You are a fool, Julio Sal. Sixteen years ago in 
Hawaii I say to you: ‘Go to school, Julio Sal. Learn to read 
English, learn to write English; it come in handy someday.’ But 
no, you work in the pineapple, you make money, you play 
Chinee lottery, you shoot crap, you lose the cockfights. You have 
no time for American school. Me, | am different. I have big educa- 
tion. lam graduate, University of Washington. Maybe next year 
we go to Pasadena for the Rose Bowl.” 

"Maybe I write the Spanish.” 


“This Helen, she is Spanish?” 
“No. She is American.” 
“What for you write Spanish?” 

“I cannot write the English. I write the Spanish. Maybe she 
have Spanish friend.” 

“Fool, Julio Sal. Fool you are.” 

Julio felt tears stinging his eyes. “Is true, Antonio. | am make 
big mistake. You write for me letter. Next year I go for the school.” 

“| work hard for education. For write, I get paid. El Grafico, 
she pay me, for poetry, ten cents a word. For prose, one cents. 
First-class rates.” 

“I pay you, Antonio. Write beautiful letter. 1 pay you first- 
class rates. How much for this, Antonio?” 

For letter, prose composition, is one cents a word, Same rates 
I get, El Grafico.” 

Antonio rolled a clean sheet of paper under the platen and 
began to write. Julio Sal stood behind him and watched the letters 
dance across the white background. 

“Good,” said Julio. “Is wonderful. Write whole lots, Antonio. 
I pay one penny for the word.” 

The creative instinct in Antonio Repollo at once grew cold. 
He swung around and shook his hand under the fine nose of Julio 
Sal. “How do you know is good or bad? You cannot read the 
English good. How you know this?” 

“She look good, Antonio. Look fine.” 

“| read to you,” said Antonio. “I wish to give satisfaction all 
the time.” As though harking to a distant foghorn, Julio Sal looked 
out the window and listened as Antonio read: 


"Dear Miss Helen: The Immortal Bard has said, ‘What's in a name?’ 
I concur. And though I know not how you are yclept for a sumame, 
it matters little, Oh, Miss Helen! Lugubrious is often the way of 
amour; profound its interpretations; powerful its judgments. Oh, 
bright Diana of the Dance! My love for you is like a muted trumpet 
sobbing among the brasses. Destiny has brought us together, and 
the aroma of devotion rises from your Humble Servant—" 


Julio Sal shook his head. “Is no good, Antonio. Is terrible. Steenk.” 
“Is wonderful!” shouted Repollo. “Better than my stuff for El 
Grafico!” 

Julio Sal sighed at the moon. “Antonio, you write, I talk. You 
put ‘em down what I say.” 

A haughty shrug from Antonio. He lifted his palms. “As you 
wish, Julio. Same price for dictation. One cents a word.” 

Julio Sal was not listening. Both hands were cupped at his heart 
as the moonlight bathed his brown eyes. “Oh, lovely Helen!” He 
spoke in his native Tagalog. “Oh, wonderful moon girl! Thy 
beams have filled my soul with wild pleasure. Could I but kneel 
at thy feet in worship, the hem of thy red gown in these unworthy 
hands, I should die for joy. Many there are who are worthier 
than Julio Sal, but no man can say he loves you more. My wish 
and my hope is that you will become my bride. Back to the belov- 
ed motherland we will go, there to live forever beneath the 
coconut palms of beautiful Luzon. My wealthy father and mother 
shall welcome you to their plantation of fifteen thousand acres — 
rice, dates, pineapples and coconuts. Over it all you shall reign 
like a queen to the end of your days.” 

That was too much for Antonio Repollo. “You lie, Julio Sal. 
Your mamma and papa are peasants. They are poor people, Julio 
Sal. You betray them with such lies. You make them capitalist 
dogs. Caciques.” 

“You write,” said Julio Sal. “I am pay one penny for the word 
You write ‘em down.” 

Repollo wrote it down, wrote three hundred and fifty-six words 
in all. They counted them together —three dollars and fifty-six 
cents. Expensive. But Antonio made no charge for punctuation 
marks, for “a” and “an,” nor for the envelope, or for addressing 
it to Miss Helen, in care of the Angels’ Ballroom, Los Angeles. 
Julio Sal was pleased with the cool, clean typescript and the 
boldness of his signature at the bottom, underscored three times, 
with a whirlwind flourish of curlicues. 

“T pay,” said Julio Sal, “come payday.” 

It came six days later, and Julio Sal paid thirteen dollars and 
eighty cents for that letter and three more. Even so, he managed 
to save another fifteen, for it had been a big week, with over- 
time. She did not answer his letters, But he could understand that; 
the life of a taxi dancer was not an easy one—to dance by night, 
to sleep by day, with never a moment to herself. All that was 
going to be changed someday, Pretty soon—after the tuna 

He saved his money. Was Betty Grable playing at The Harbor? 
All the little brown men loved Betty Grable; her autographed 
photograph hung over the kitchen sink; en masse they went to 
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see her picture. All but Julio Sal. Seated on a piling at Dock 158, 
he smoked a cheap cigar and watched the stevedores load the 
President Hoover, bound for Hawaii and the Philippines. Came 
Madeleine Carroll, Virginia Bruce, Carole Lombard, Anita 
Louise —big favorites with the Penoys. But Julio Sal stayed home. 
There was the night Sixto Escobar fought Baby Pacito at the 
Hollywood Legion. And the night the bolo-punching Ceferino 
Garcia flattened Art Gonzales to the cries of “Boola, boola!” from 
his countrymen in the gallery. Where was Julio Sal? At home, 
saving his money. 


In September the tuna disappeared. And where does the tuna go, 
when he goes? No one can say. Overnight the roaring canneries 
shut down. No fish, no work. If wise, the Filipino boy had saved 
his money. Maybe he had three hundred, maybe five. 

Home now? Back to Luzon and Ilocos Norte? No, not yet. Big 
money up north in the crops—lettuce, prunes, hops, olives, 
grapes, asparagus, walnuts, melons. Take rest, few days. Go to 
Los Angeles, see some girls, buy some clothes, chip in together 
and buy big car, ride down Hollywood Boulevard, maybe see 
Carole Lombard, maybe Anita Louise, can’t tell. Then to the great 
agricultural centers of the north. Merced, Stockton, Salinas, 
Marysville, Woodland, Watsonville. Good-by to friends and 
fellow workers—to Celestino, Bartolome, Bunda, Denisio, 
Lazada, Macario. See you up north. 

Said Antonio Repollo to Julio Sal that last day, “The prunes, 
she is good in Santa Clara County. You come with me?” 

Said Julio Sal, “No. I go to Los Angeles for to get Helen. We 
go to Reno, maybe. For to get married.” 

Said Repollo, “You have letter then? She say yes?” 

"No letter. Just the same, we get married.” 

“Maybe,” said Repollo, not meaning it. 

“No maybe. Is truth. You wait. You see. Pretty soon Mrs. Julio 
Sal, with ring.” 

“You have money, Julio Sal? Costa plenty for to have American 
wife.” 

“Three hundred fifty, I have.” 

“Is very small amount.” 

“Is plenty. I get some more in the crops.” 

Repollo took out his wallet. “I loan you twenty buck. After 
asparagus you pay me back.” 

“Is plenty, three hundred fifty.’ 

Repollo held out a five-dollar bill, “This, for the wedding 
present. Some chocolate. Compliments, Antonio Repollo.” 

Mist welled up in the eyes of Julio Sal. He folded the green- 
back and wet his lips. “You are good Filipino, Repollo. Smart 
man. tell Helen. Maybe someday I tell her you write letter on 
the machine— someday, maybe. Gracias, my friend.” 

“Is nothing,” said Repollo. “For chat | am A. B., University of 
Washington, Pretty soon we play Minnesota; we win maybe.” 

When he left the apartment that last time, a grip in each hand, 
his topcoat over his shoulder, he smelled sweet and clean, did 
Julio Sal, and he knew that, according to the pictures in Esquire, 
he was sartorially correct, even to the tan golf sweater that 
matched his light brown tie. There was one slight imperfection 
in his ensemble—his brown shoes, They had been half-soled. 

Tt was forty minutes to town by way of the big red cars. At 
a quarter to one Julio Sal was on Hill Street. On the corner, there 
in the window, a pair of shoes caught his eye. They were light 
brown, a pock-marked pigskin, moccasin type, light soles, box 
toes. Fifteen dollars was the price beneath the velvet stand. Julio 
Sal bit his lips and tried to hold down his Spanish-Malay passion 
for bright leather. But it was a losing battle. Relishing his own 
weakness, he walked through the glass doors and stepped into 
a fragrant, cool world of leather and worsteds, silks and cashmere. 

At two-thirty the new Julio Sal strutted up Hill Street with the 
grandeur of a bantam cock. The new shoes made him taller; the 
new gabardine slacks gave him a sense of long, virile steps; the 
new sport coat, belted-and pleated in back, built him into a wedge- 
shaped athlete; the soft wool sweater scarcely existed, it was so 
soft, so tender. That new hat! Dark green with a lighter band, 
high crown, short brim, pulled over one eye. At every window 
Julio Sal watched himself passing by, wished the folks back in 
Luzon could but see him passing by. The transformation had cost 
him a hundred and twenty-five. No matter. 

Said Julio Sal to the handsome Filipino flashing past the shop 
windows, “Is better first to become engaged. Wait few months. 


Hops in Marysville. Asparagus in Stockton. Big money. After 
asparagus we get married.” 

The idea came to him suddenly, giving warmth to his 
conscience. But the coldness of guilt made him shudder. The first 
jewelry store in sight swallowed him up. An engagement ring, 
He was not happy when he walked into the hot street again, his 
purse thinner by seventy-five dollars. He felt himself falling to 
pieces with a suddenness that left him breathing through his 
mouth. Crossing to Pershing Square, he got no pleasure from 
his new clothes as he sat in the sun. A deep loneliness held him. 
What was the matter with Julio Sal? This Helen—not once had 
she answered his letter. He was a fool. Bartolome had warned 
him. But what was Filipino boy to do? For every Filipino girl 
in California there were twenty-two Filipino boys. The law made 
it so, and the law said Filipino boy could not marry white girl. 
What was Filipino boy to do? But Helen was different. Helen 
was taxi-dance girl. Working girl. Big difference. At once he felt 
better. He got up and walked toward Main Street, proud of his 
new clothes again. 


First at the ticket window of the Angels’ Ballroom that night was 
Julio Sal. It was a few minutes before seven. He bought a hundred 
tickets. On the stand, the four-piece colored band was tuning 
up. As yet, the girls had not come out of the dressing rooms. 
Julio Sal followed the wicker fence down to the bandstand, six 
feet from the dressing-room door. Then the band began to play 
the blatant hotcha wired down to a loud-speaker that spewed 
it in all directions out on the street. 

By seven-fifteen the noise had lured five Filipinos, three 
Mexicans, two sailors and an Army private. The dressing-room door 
opened and the girls began to appear. Among the first was Helen. 

Said Julio Sal, waving his tickets, “Hello.” 

“Be right with you,” she said. 

He watched her walk to the bandstand and say something to 
the trumpet player. She had changed in three months — changed 
a great deal. The memory he retained was of a girl in red. Tonight 
she wore a blue pleated chiffon that spilled lightly to her shoes 
Something else—her hair. It had been a golden blond; now it 
was platinum. He had no time to decide whether or not he liked 
the changes, for now she was coming toward him. 

Wanna dance?" 

“Helen, is me. Julio Sal.” 

The bell clanged and she did not hear him. Hurrying to the 
gate, he felt his legs irembling. She met him there, flowed into 
his arms professionally, yet like a warm wind, It was a waltz. 
She danced easily, methodically, with a freshness that made him 
feel she enjoyed it. But she did not remember him—he was sure 
of it. He was about to speak his own name when she looked up 
and smiled. It was friendly, but there was some peculiarity about 
it, an iciness in her blue eyes that made him suddenly conscious 
of his race, and he was glad she did not remember Julio Sal 

“You been here before?” 

“First time,” he said. 

“Seems like I seen you someplace.” 

“No, no. First time here.” 

Gradually the place filled. They were mostly Filipinos. For an 
hour they danced, until he began to tire. Beyond the wicker fence 
were a bar and tables. He felt the pinch of his new shoes and 
longed to sit down. It made no difference. Dancing or sitting with 
her, the price was the same—ten cents a minute. 

“I buy you a drink,” he said. 

They walked off the floor to the tables. Each was marked with 
a Reserved card. The waiter standing at the end of the bar dashed 
forward and yanked the card from the table where they sat. The 
bell clanged. The girl tore a ticket from the roll and stuffed it 
into a blue purse that matched her dress. Her small fingers 
tightened at his wri: 
“What's your name?’ 
“Tony,” he said. “Is Tony Garcia.” 

I like Tony. It’s a swell name.” 

The waiter was tall, Kansas-like, tough, impersonal. 
“Something to drink?” said Julio Sal. “What you like?” 

She lowered her face, then looked up with blue, clean eyes. 
‘ould I have something nice, Tony? Champagne?” She took his 
head in her hands, pulled it against her lips and whispered into 
his ear, “I get a percentage.” He already knew that, but the touch 
of her lips, the warmth of her breath at his neck, the scent of 


her perfume, left him deliriously weak. The bell clanged and she 
tore away another ticket 

“Champagne,” said Julio Sal 

“It's seven bucks,” the waiter said 

“Seven?” Julio rubbed his jaw, felt soft, cool fingers under the 
table, squeezing his knee. He looked at the girl. Her face and 
eyes were downcast, her lips smiling impishly. 

“Champagne.” 

They waited in silence. Four times the bell sounded and four 
times Helen's crimson nails tore at the thinning roll of tickets 
The waiter came back with two glasses and a bottle on a tray. 
He gave Julio Sal a slip of paper. 

“Nine?” said Julio Sal. “But you say seven.” 

“Cover charge.” 

“Is too much for to pay, only little bottle wine.” 

The waiter picked up the tray and started back to the bar. 

Julio called to him. “I pay,” he said. 

After he paid, the cork popped. Julio lifted his glass, touched 
hers. “For you, for prettiest girl in whole California.” 

“You're sweet,” she said, drinking. 

Julio tested the wine with his teeth and tongue. Only fair. He 
had tasted better in San Jose, and for a third of the price. The 
bell clanged, the red nails nibbled, a new dance began. It was 
a waltz, Blue Hawaii. 

Helen's eyes closed; she sighed and swayed to the music. 
‘My favorite number. Dance with me, Tony.” 

They walked to the floor and she pressed herself hard against 
his body. The bell clanged as they reached the orchestra. She 
tore away another ticket and spoke to the trumpet player. The 
next three numbers were repeats of Blue Hawaii. Julio Sal was 
very pleased. She liked the music of the islands. She would like 
the music of the Philippines better. 

She clung to his arm as they walked back to the table. The 
wine glasses were gone, the bottle of champagne was gone. Once 
more the table was marked Reserved. Julio Sal called the waiter. 

“T thought you beat the waiter said. 

No, no. Only to dance a little bit.” 
That's tough.” 
But she was whole bottle. Only little bit, we drink.” 

“Sorry. 

“Bring ‘nother bottle," demanded Julio Sal. 

They sat down, Helen holding the few remaining tickets like 
beads. “It's a shame,” she said. “We hardly tasted it.” 

“No shame. We get more.” 

The waiter brought another bottle and two glasses. He handed 
Julio Sal another piece of paper, but Julio wouldn't accept it; he 
pushed it away, he shook his head. “I already pay. This one for 
nothing.” 

“Gotta pay.” 

"No. You cheat me. Nine dollars, not one drink.” 

The waiter leaned across the table and the waiter's thick hand 
clutched the throat of Julio Sal, pushed back his head. "I don't 
have to take that kind of talk from a Filipino. Take it or leave it.” 

Nausea flowed up and down the bones of Julio Sal— shame 
and helplessness. He smoothed back his ruffled hair and kept his 
wild eyes away from Helen, and when the bell clanged he was 
glad she busied herself tearing off another ticket. 

The waiter cursed and walked away. Julio Sal panted and stared 
into his calloused hands. It wasn’t the waiter and it wasn't the 
nine dollars, but why had she tricked him with three encores of 
Blue Hawaii? Julio Sal wanted to cry. Then there were cool fingers 
on the back of his hand, and he saw her sweet face 
“Forget it,” she said. “I can do without, if I have to.” 

But Julio Sal no longer cared, not even for himself. 
“Waiter,” he said. 
That night Julio Sal drank five bottles of champagne, drank 


most of it himself, yet the bitterness within him remained dry 
and aching, and drunkenness did not come. There was only thirst 
and desire, and a salty satisfaction in playing the fool. At mid- 
night he stared in fascination as the red nails clawed the three 
hundredth ticket. Sometimes she said, “Wanna dance?” and 
sometimes he asked, “Drink?” Sometimes she squeezed his hand 
and asked, “Having a good time?” And always he answered, “Very 
good time.” 

Searching for a match, his fingers touched something hard and 
square in his pocket. 

He brought out the jewel box that held the engagement ring, 
It was a single diamond set in white gold. He held it under her 
eyes. 

"You like?” 

“Beautiful.” 

“| buy for girl. She die.” 

“Automobile accident?” 

“Just die. Sick. You want ring, you keep.” 

“T couldn't. 

He slipped it on her finger. She tilted it to and from the light, 
laughing as it sparkled. 

Three times the bell clanged, but she forgot the roll of tickets. 
Then she looked at him again, studied his delicate nose, his fine 
lips. She lifted his hand and pressed a kiss into the calloused 
palm. 

“You can take me home. That is, if you want to.” 

He stared into his empty glass, twirled it around and smiled 
at the memory of the little speech he had prepared that after- 
noon, the words he planned to say when he slipped the ring on 
her finger. 

“Don’t you want to?” 

“| like, very much. 

“Do you have a car?” 

“We take taxi.” 

She pushed her chair closér to him, so that they sat crowded 
side by side, She held his hand in both of hers, pressed it, played 
absently with his fingers. 

When he suggested one more bottle of champagne, she 
frowned. “It's for suckers. 

“I am sucker.” 

“You're not either. You're nice,” she said 

“I have friend,” he said. “Name Julio Sal. He know you.” 

“The guy that writes all them crazy letters? He must be nuts 

“Ya. He nuts.” 

He looked at the clock over the bar and wanted to sigh; instead 
asob shook itself from his throat. It was twelve-thirty. The dream 
was dead. 

“I wait for you at door downstairs,” he said. 

He got up and left her sitting there. It was warm in the street 
He walked a few doors north to a small, hole-in-the-wall, all- 
night grocery store. Boxes of figs and grapes were tilted toward 
the street. The sight of them increased the acrid, cigarette-and- 
champagne dryness of his mouth. He bought a bunch of grapes 
for a nickel, waved the clerk aside about a paper sack. The grapes 
were Black Princes, big and meaty. 

He put one of them into his mouth, felt it burst between his 
teeth, tasted the sweet juice that filled his mouth. A grape from 
Sonoma County, from the vineyards around Santa Rosa. He had 
picked grapes in Sonoma—who could say, perhaps from the very 
vine upon which this bunch had grown 

Eating grapes, Julio Sal walked a block to the Terminal 
Building, took his overcoat and grips from the ten-cent lockers 
went down the stairs to Los Angeles Street and the bus depot 
The ticket agent nodded 
“One-way ticket Santa Rosa, 


said Julio Sal 
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Winston Tong is an Emigre par excellence . He was born in San Francisco of Chinese parents, 
who met there after fleeing the cultural revolution in China. In the early eighties he took 
residence in Europe with the band Tuxedomoon and after various trips to Japan he now 
regards that country as his home: “The culture seemed so satisfying, because it is what | 
am; a mixture of Eastern and Western cultures counterbalancing against each other in a 
most terrifying and beautiful way.” 

leading the life of an emigrant must add an extra dimension and intensity to one’s life. 
Distant images of the past involuntarily merge with the occurrences of daily life, or in Winston 
Tong’s case, rather voluntarily. In every emigrant two opposing or at least different cultures 
are prone to clash and thereby intensify each other. Different, even opposing viewpoints, 
don’t necessarily eliminate each other. On the contrary, they give a wider view. 


ter Claessens, Amsterdam, 1985. Photograph by Harek Hajewski 


Winston Tong appears to be a very special kind of emigre, not only because he continually 
exchanges one culture for another as a citizen of the world in the most literal way, but also 
because he longs for a country he never left: the China of his mind. 

| met him after he had just finished his first solo album, “Theoretically Chinese.” | caught 
him only a few days before he was once again off to Japan with Bruce Geduldig, the filmmaker 
and performance artist with whom he collaborated on various performances such as 
“Joeboy” and the imaginative show about Billy Holiday called “Franky and Johnny.” 


PETER: Where did your inspiration for the “Franky & Johnny” show come 
from? 
WINSTON: It came from real life. From a situation that | found myself in. | 


was very much in love, but the love-affair was getting to a point where 
there was jealousy and bad feelings. As usual, | found a solution for it by 
using it as the theme for a performance piece. That’s what I’ve done a lot. 
When it gets to be too much, | turn it into a performance, or | write a 
song about it. That's how | get it out of my system. 

PETER: Why did you make Billy Holiday the central person in this show? 
WINSTON: If seems that her music, especially in her later years, was really 
affecting me at that time. To such a degree that | couldn’? stand listening 
to it sometimes. | would put on the beginting of a song and then I'd flip 
out, so perfectly did it describe how | was feeling. | heard other people 
say that, too, about some of her later music. They say it is so 
heartbreaking that they can’t listen to it, although they want to and 


maybe, when they’re feeling better they can listen to it. | know one song, 
I don’t remember the title, in which there’s a line that goes: (sings) “Every 
night around sunset | start feeling this. . .” When | put on that song 
around sunse? | really couldn’? stand to live. That's where the inspiration 
came from. A loi did come out of her music too, not only the lyrics. | did 
some of her earlier songs, which were brighter and warmer and have 
more nostalgia. | used those to express an earlier stage in the love affair, 
when I was happier. 

PETER: The dolls you used were symbols for your split personality? 

WINSTON: Yes, two dolls, of course, there has to be a male and a female 
involved, like the two halves of each person and of the human race. They 
symbolized ihe masculine and the feminine side in myself and of course in 
the world. Also a lot of inspiration came from that one song, “Franky and 
Johnny.” 

PETER: Is that also a Billy Holliday song? 

WINSTON: No, | looked for a recording of it by her, bu7 | never found it. Ii’s 
an old traditional song. li’s known very well in America. It’s from around 
the turn of the century, but it was really popular in the twenties. It’s 
about a jealous woman who shoois her lover in the back. 

PETER: You also did a show with Duke Ellington songs? 

WINSTON: Yes, I did a set of songs, that’s all, just some concerts. 

PETER: Why did you choose Nuke Ellington? 

WINSTON: It followed naturally from the Billy Holiday performance. In that 
performance, | was playing with someone, who sang those kinds of 
songs, from that time period. After it was finished, | felt the natural desire 
to sing those songs myself, mostly for my own satisfaction. Also | saw the 
film “The Cotton Club” and really liked it. My sister suggested | do the 
songs and | did a concert the next night. After I di in America, in New 
York, Chicago and San Francisco, | expected it to end there. But then the 
ICA in London asked me to come and the last time | did in Brussels, was 
with live musicians instead of back-tape, which was really fun. 

PETER: Are you still collaborating with Tuxedomoon? 

WINSTON: Not really. When I left, | gave them the understanding that | would 
do special projects. If they want me to. So, we'll see. 

PETER: 4 lo? of English pop celebrities have contributed to your album 
“Theoretically Chinese,” like Steve Morris (New Order), Alan Rankine 
(ex-Associates), Simon Topping (4 Certain Ratio) and Jah Wobble (ex-Pil). 
How did you get in touch with them? 

WINSTON: Most of the English musicians on the record | just happened to 
meet when | went to London to do some sessions. They were there, like 
part of the furniture. 

PETER: There’s a white-soul touch to the album, almost like David Bowie's 
“Young Americans.” Is that coincidence or intention? 

WINSTON: It probably comes out of an unconscious desire | had for wanting 
to do something like that. | always liked that album very much. You’re 
the first person to say that to me. 

PETER: 17 shows, for instance, in the abundant? use of saxophones, mixed 
into the background. 

WINSTON: In fact when we were recording it in the studio, we said:“Uh oh 
this sounds like Bowie. We'd better change things a little bit, so it doesn’t 
sound too much like him.” But we couldn’t help it. the songwriting, the 
arrangements, everything was going in that direction. 

PETER: You did a song called “Soma,” inspired by Huxley’s novel “Brave New 
World,” | think it was on one of the last Tuxedomoon albums. Now you 
make an album, on which you refer to George Orwell’s “1984.” What do 
these novels mean to you? Why do you refer to them? 

WINSTON: It seems only natural to refer to them, since we’re now entering 
that time period. The concept of 1984 didn’t end when that year ended. It 
only began with that year. We're marching further and further into the 
territory of that book; those ideas of change in the world. Of course, the 
year named in “Brave New World” is way off in the future. It’s in 
20,000-something. I was very impressed by these ideas when | was a 
teenager. But the future is now. It’s not so fictional anymore. 

PETER: What strikes me is that your lyrics are carefully constructed on 
polarities, oppositions, paradoxes. You always seem to be torn between 
extremes and at the same time seem at ease with them. So my question is: 
Does Winston Tong revel in doublethink or is Winston Tong another 


Winston Smith, opposing the system? 

WINSTON: ’'ve often wondered about that myself, but the problem with 
Winston Smith, for me, always was that | didn’t know whether | identified 
with that person, because he had the same name as me, or because | 
identified with his character, the way he acted. | was never sure. Tong in 
Chinese is kind of a Smith-like, general name. Tong means “the Chinese 
people” in Chinese. So really, | feel like |! am Winston Smith and | often 
feel I'm caught in the same trap, trying to express myself freely in a 
society which doesn’t condone that. But I've always felt like that, l’ve felt 
a little ou? of place, alien. 

PETER: But this kind of doublethink, the idea ef holding two different 
opinions and wanting to believe in both of them, is this your character 
too? 

WINSTON: It is. 1 is a very oriental nature, to not have one opinion or the 
other, bui to hold both opinions and to let them be. One day you believe 
one thing more than another and the next day you change. A Japanese 
friend of mine said it very accurately. He said he couldn’t understand why 
Western people always talked about good and bad, like good and bad 


people. Because, he said, everyone, as the Japanese and the Chinese and 
everyone in the East knows, everyone is capable of being good sometimes 
and bad at other times. So whai’s the use of calling somebody good or 
bad? We might as well think of other things. | mean whether they’re 
smart or stupid, there are other things to consider. But in the end, all of 
these things become irrelevant, because they’re all human qualities or 
deficiencies and everybody possesses the ability to manifest one or the 
other at any given time. So | think it’s wise not to be so judgemental, but 
just let things go, let them happen as they will. 

PETER: In the song “Endgame” you even compress it into one sentence: “O be 
conservative, go to extremes.” 

WINSTON: You're right, it’s in every song. That’s part of my ethic. | never 
wanted to teach people anything, because | realize, as Ann Priest told me, 
that you can’t teach anybody anything and that they'll learn things in 
their own time. So the bes? we can do is show people what exists. I've 
never tried to be dogmatic in my work. All I’ve tried to do is expose things 
and let people decide for themselves. 

PETER: Why did you do a cover of Marianne Faithfull’s “Broken English?” 

Was i? her accent? 

WINSTON: Well, | always liked that song and it seemed to me that | could 
have written it myself. It also went so well with the other songs on the 
album. It seemed nice to start this album with a song called “Big 
Brother,” in which the chorus goes: “We speak newspeak, we think 
doublethink, war is peace, love is hate, slavery is freedom, everybody is 
dancing,” and io end on the other hand with “What are we fighting for?” 
li seemed an interesting open-ended question. First to imply that 
everybody in today’s society is doing things that they don’t question 
anymore, mindlessly doing things and in the end asking: “Why, why, what 
are we fighting for?” | liked that chorus a lot, because when you put the 
emphasis on a different word ithe sentence means something else. 

PETER: And you speak broken English? 

WINSTON: Well, English is my second language. However well | speak it, | 
always think in Chinese. And Chinese is such a different language. Chinese 
think in such different ways. It is completely opposite from English. In 
Chinese there’s no tense; no past, no future, there’s only the present. In 
the Chinese language there’s no construct for past or future. Also in China 
in certain periods people didn’t have birth-certificates. Your mother just 
told you when you were born and you had to remember it. My mother told 
me: “I'm telling you now and don’t forge?, this is where you live, this is 
your phone-number, this is your birthdate and thi: 


is your name. So if you 
get lost, it is your problem.” | kind of like that. Carrying around papers 
doesn’t seem real. lt seems absurd, that someone won't believe who you 
are, unless you show papers. 

PETER: Is it such notions, certain Chinese customs, that “Theoretically 
Chinese” is about? 

WINSTON: Yes, it is about this notion that | have of what China was and to a 
certain exient maybe siill is. I've never been there, it’s true. Bui I’ve heard 
a lot about it. That’s whai | sing about on the record. My parents told me 
so much about China. | pui all these notions together in that song and talk 
about a China that once existed and that only exists in some people’s 
minds now. And | realized that | had a strong desire not to go to the China 
that exists, but to go to the one that once was the China of my childhood 
imaginings. 

PETER: China is a kind of dream-country for you? 4 dream you made up 
from borrowed memories? 

‘WINSTON: Yes, all these magic things my parents told me about their 
childhood - | just let myself go with all the stories that | heard and put 
them into one lump there. And from that | got this idea | wasn’t really 
Chinese, | was only theoreticaly Chinese after all.” 

PETER: Only in the mind? 

WINSTON: Yes and in the blood probably, but | could even be imagining that. 
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Lessons from the South, 

anew artist's book by Susan E. King, co-published with 
Nexus Press (Pride of the South), in Atlanta, Georgia, 
Available in August, 1986. Accordion binding, offset 
printed with corrogated plastic covers, $75. 


California Provokes Change, (transcend, transplant, 
transform), 

a poster sponsored by the Woman's Building Commis- 
sions Project, 3 color offset and letterpress, $25. 


Say, See, Bone, Lessons from French 
with Jean Gabriel Adolff, printed on handmade paper, 
coptic binding. Ten lessons from French, with prose by 
Susan King (in English) and poems by Jean Adloff (in. 
French). Coptic binding. Fall, 1986, $150. - 


ISpent the Summer in Paris 
A view of life in Paris, France and Paris, Kentucky 19837 
Paradise Press at visual Studies Workshop Press, Roches- 
ter, New York 1984. 93/16" x 12!/s". Accordion with 
seven double folded pages. Images generated using a 
Haloid Xerox machine. Very limited supply, $100. 


By Cheryl R. Riley / Right Angle Interiors 


Exclusively through Kavalaris Kindler- Showplace Square West 


550-15th Street, San Francisco, (415) 621-3666 


Catalogue: 

‘Two Accordion folded sheets with die-cut cover, essay by 
Betsy Davids, statement by the artist, and list of press 
books. $5. 


Available from: 
Paradise Press, P.O. Box 5306, Santa Monica, California 
90405. (213) 473-4972. 


To order: 

Include $4 per order for postage and handling for all 
items except catalogue, plus appropriate sales tax in 
California. 
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COMMENTARY 


What i 
And are these limits, whether personal or national, imposed upon us by 
some force outside ourselves, something greater than we Terrestrialites? 
Or do we make our own limits, because feeling confined is much cozier? 
I submit that most boundaries are just movable markers. They are 
mental only, and national boundaries are the manifestation of our own 
limitations. Nothing natural respects national borders, not the birds nor 
acid rain. Borders are cultural and linguistic. The numerous cultures and 
languages, civilizations, and their perimeters are products of human 
creativity -- in fact, it could be argued that civilizations are its highest 


it in us that loves limits? Or is it more that we fear the infinite? 


achievement. 

It is natural for individuals to identify with their own culture. But 
overinden ation may resuli in nationalism. And though it is tempting 
to sometimes overidentify with one’s national affiliation, especially when 
a person’s ego is at a low point, doing this deprives the individual of a 


cultural smorgasbord available to all of us. 

Enjoying the richness of various cultures is infinitely more pleasurable. 
An internationalist attitude enables us to understand and appreciate our 
own cultural stance while being enlarged by others. In fact, 
internationalism may be the salvation of our home base, Earth. 

Yet even planetary thinking, so necessary at this point in human history, 
could become too narrow. An example are those science fiction movies, 
which pose Earth, the “good guys,” against those nasty Extraterrestrials. 
In such films, the Extraterrestrials arealways coming with one purpose in 
mind: to destroy Earth. Yet in reality, their coming would probably have 
the same intent as our investigations of outer space has: exploration. Is it 
because we human animals believe we are out to destroy ourselves that 
we think other forces from deep space would travel through several 
thousand galaxies just to whip our ass? 

It is certainly no coincidence that so many of these movies were 
produced in the xenophobic 50’s. The 60’s vision of love and unity was 
heralded by such TY programs as “Star Trek,” which showed that an 
Extraterrestrial could be “one of us,” like Mr. Spock, whose very 
Extraterrestrialhood was an invaluable resource to his frailer human 
buddies. We saw Mr. Spock with Scottie, whose Scoitishness rendered him 
all the more human, as members of the same crew, sharing the same 
adventures and overcoming the same challenges. Later, Steven Spielberg 
was to further explore this notion of intergalactic union in “Star Wars” 
and “E.1.,” to the delight of millions and advancement of his own 
fortunes. 

Meanwhile, however, we have not yet attained a sense of planetary 
unity, Spielberg notwithstanding. Perhaps we could achieve this by 
envisioning the world in all its splendid variety as one country; thai is, 
simply extending our nationalism to include the whole plane? as home. 

In fact, countless people have done just this. There are many world 
citizens. Czeslow Milosz says, “Language is the only homeland,” but there 
are people who think and dream in more than one language and are 
thereforenafives in the truest sense of the word, of more than one 
culture. People with such backgrounds have several constructs of the 
ual has only 
lity of 


universe, whereas the monolingustic or monocultural i 
one. Furthermore, multicultural people have learned the fu 
making judgements about cultural superiority. They know and value every 
culture’s specialty. 

Artists, too, have traditionally had the sense to refresh and nourish 
themselves at the breast of other cultures. They have opened themselves 
ons that were not indigenous to their own lands and saw the 
itless, lumious landscape. Like birds, 


to vii 
borderlines evaporate into a li 
many artists have been migratory, gathering ideas from various countries 
and fusing them into a new comprehension that in turn seeded their own 
and other cultures, enriching the whole planet in the process. Gauguin’s 
going to Tahiti, the stunning impact of the first Japanese prints and Billie 
Holliday’s influence on European consciousness, are just a few examples 
of this cultural hybrid vigor. 

Just as we are all artists at heart, so are we all emigres. As a plant seeks 
light, we are drawn to one another, for each of us needs to bask in 
another's uniqueness. If this were Hot so, the tourist trade would not be 
the worldwide, lucrative industry that it is. We are more creatures of 
cooperation than of competition and so we complement each other. 


Alice Polesky 


pair of our shoes. And 
contribute the difference 
—Kenneth Cole 
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